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CHAPTER I. 

A SUCCESSFUL (?) AUTHORESS. 

Although Estella hurried away from St. 
Helier in breathless haste when she heard 
the clock strike twelve, and reproached 
herself for not having kept the appointment 
made for her by Mrs. Toegoode, yet it was 
not in the direction of that lady's house 
that she bent her steps. 

How could she possibly concentrate her 
widely-scattered ideas, or attempt to talk 
^' business,'' while all her thoughts were so 
completely engrossed by that late momen- 

VOL. in. 1 
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tous interview? She also feared that her 
crimsoned cheeks and throbbing pulses 
must surely betray her excitement to the 
most callous observer. No, she could not 
go through formalities of any kind just yet, 
she must contrive to restore her mental 
equilibrium before she came in contact with 
any outsiders. To arrive at her normal 
condition again she felt she must be quite 
alone for awhile, and she longed to shut 
herself away from the inquisitive world, in 
her own little sky-parlour. 

The greatest difficulty in her way would 
be to enter the house unperceived by her 
sisters. 

Mary was generally too much occupied 
by her household aflEairs to trouble herself 
at all about those of her sisters, or any one 
else. But Nettie, irrepressible Nettie, sel- 
dom settled to any tranquil occupation, and 
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had a knack of " pervading " the hall, the 
staircase, and the passages, which ubiqui- 
tous inclination Estella to-day, for the first 
time, thought of as troublesome. 

It so happened, however, that on this 
particular morning Mary had provided the 
" Baby " with an engrossing occupation. So 
whUe she was wearily bending over an 
arduous task undertaken to oblige her 
eldest sister, Estella, having crept in 
through the kitchen entrance, was stealthily 
making her way upstairs. 

Had Nettie had the slightest suspicion of 
her sister's return, she would have hastened 
to meet her instantly, as she was now burn- 
ing with curiosity to hear the details of 
this morning's interview with Mrs. Toe- 
goode, as well as a fiiU, true, and particular 
account of the adventures of the previous 
evening, about which the poor child, in 
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spite of her intense anxiety, had been left 
completely in the dark. 

As it was, Chapman, the discreet parlour- 
maid, was the only person in No. 40 who 
was aware of Miss Estella's sudden and secret 
entrance. And Chapman being of a silently 
observant disposition, had long since come 
to the conclusion that Miss Estella was 
** particular ' ' in many of her ways. She was 
not steady and regular like Miss Mary, nor 
yet romping and flighty like Miss Nettie, 
but she was decidedly more peculiar than 
either of those young ladies. They cer- 
tainly enjoyed their visiting and shopping 
expeditions, and were always pleased to 
receive their friends at home too. But 
Miss Estella mostly refused to go to Eegent 
Street with her sisters, persistently shut 
herself up in her " den," and even if the 
drawing-room was fiiU of company, never 
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came down unless her pa, or Miss Mary, 
insisted on her* doing so. And when *^all 
the folks was out at the games in the 
Gardens," Miss Estella would either be 
sitting apart with her book and her pencil 
or she would be practising her music in the 
empty drawing-room. 

Of all these peculiar ways Chapman, in 
her silent fashion, had duly taken note. 

So when Estella, walking on .tiptoe, 
glanced into the pantry where Chapman 
was cleaning plate, and whispered, " Please 
don't tell Miss Nettie that I have come in, 
because I am very busy and do not wish to 
be disturbed this morning," the parlour- 
maid concluded that there was some more 
of that everlasting writing to be done 
up in the Den, and held her peace accord- 
ingly. 

To bathe her flushed face, and brush over 
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the waving masses of her rebellious hair, 
was the work of a very few minutes to 
Estella, and by the time she had restored 
the wonted order to her external appearance 
her inward composure had also returned to 
her. 

She was at this moment absorbed and 
perplexed by two questions, which appeared 
of vital importance to her. 

The one nearest her heart was, haw to 
meet St. Holier again the next morning 
without raising any suspicion in the minds 
of her sisters. 

She had already determined not to fail at 
the trysting-place. 

Her wonted courage had returned to her, 
and she now felt there was nothing she 
would not dare for the sake of another such 
interview as that brought about by chance 
this morning. 
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The help she had been yearning for, the 
practical advice which would give a back- 
bone to her work, and endow it with vigour 
and vitality, would all be forthcoming if 
once he took this novel of hers in hand. . . . 

St. Helier had already become as a god to 
her girlish inexperience. 

What he chose to do must be good, what 
he thought or said must be right. 

Such was Estella's conviction, and she 
clung to it as all fanatics do to the tenets 
which best accord with their inclinations. 
She had that implicit faith in St. Helier 
which is perhaps the most beautiful, as it 
certainly is the most touching, characteristic 
of the ardent love of a true woman. And 
since he had bidden her come to him in the 
morning, she would obey him — of course. 

The second question which agitated Estella 
at this moment, as having an immediate 
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bearing on that first difficulty, was how to 
manage Mrs« Toegoode. 

The girl felt instinctively that if she 
chanced to offend Adela-ida at this juncture, 
she should at once lose all control over those 
circumstances, the reins of which she at this 
moment most earnestly desired to hold in 
her own eager young hand. 

She knew that many and serious difficul- 
ties were crowding in upon her on every 
side, and being by nature brave as well as 
impetuous, she determined at once to con- 
front the chief of those difficulties in 
person. 

Acting upon this heroic resolution, she 
found herself a few minutes after she had 
made it, in Mrs. Toegoode's study (?). 

Such was the appellation bestowed upon 
the most disorderly and unstudylike apart- 
ment Estella had ever beheld. 
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Whip-racks and sporting sketches covered 
the walls, relieved by meerschaum pipes in 
various stages of colouring, i.e. of discolora- 
tion. These pipes had racks of their own, 
as had spurs, flasks, and other hunting , 
paraphernalia. A breakfast service stood 
on one small table, and piles of MS. paper 
lay on another. Quills, more or less cut 
away, were scattered over both the tables 
and the floor; an inkstand lay upon the 
carpet, where its contents were making a 
darkly stagnant pool. 

Estella noticed the fringe of a light shawl 
and the long pink ribbons of a bonnet 
hanging over the side of a chair, in 
alarming proximity to the ink-pool, upon 
the dismal surface of which a white glove 
rested. 

Adela-ida herself, stretched at her ease 
upon a low lounging-chair, looked a flt 
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" monarch of all she surveyed." A pink 
flannel peignoir, decidedly the worse for 
wear, was wrapped about her slim figure, 
and her auburn locks were hanging over her 
shoulders in unkempt profusion. 

" You will excuse finding me in such a 
frightful muddle, my dear, I know," she 
said, extending a hand to her visitor, which, 
like her gown, would have been improved 
by soap and water. *^ Only my very inti- 
mate Mends are admitted into my study, 
you see, and they are always pleased to take 
me as they find me. I hope you'll do the 
same." 

Estella smiled, and thanked her hostess 
for the privilege accorded her. And as she 
seated herself she made a hasty mental 
sketch of the peculiar arrangement, or dis- 
arrangement, of this abode of genius. 

" Fact is, I've only just had my break- 
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fast/' the authoress said, pointing to the china 
on the farther table. *^ Thank your stars 
you haven't an idle husband to look after, 
my dear. Here am I, obliged to spend all 
my time supplying the greedy public with 
yards and yards of fiction, which does use 
up one's brain-power as well as one's pens 
and paper, although few people give one 
any credit for the lavish expenditure of 
thought. Well, that's my trade, and I 
don't mean to grumble at it, but it is hard 
to be responsible for an unnecessarily large 
house, its attendant expenses, and one's 
husband too. If Lionel misses his train 
this morning, I shall be blamed for his 
unpimctuality. If his trunk miscarries, the 
fault will be laid at my door. I'm quite 
positive already, that both train and trunk 
will be lost, for he started an hour after 
the first had left the station, and I've just 
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found his keys and his luggage-label 

As she spoke Mrs. Toegoode snatched at 
the light shawl, the fringe of which, on 
the other side, sank deep into the ink- 
pool. 

The articles she had mentioned were 
lying among sundry others on the chair. 

Estella rushed forward, and managed to 
rescue thedescending bonnet strings. Looking 
into the authoress's wan and wearied face, 
she said, ^^ I am afraid you are a good deal 
worried, poor Mrs. Toegoode, and I will 
certainly not inflict either my manuscript 
or my enquiries upon you this morning.'' 

There was more truth in this earnest 
assertion of Estella's than might appear, to 
those who are aware that her manuscript 
was no longer in her own keeping. 

Even as she spoke, the girl assured her- 
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self that nothing should have induced her 
to torment poor Airs. Toegoode with ques- 
tions on her own account, while that lady 
was so evidently preoccupied by personal 
perplexities. 

" Thanks for your kind consideration/* 
said the authoress, with a profound sigh. 
" I will confess that I'm too much bothered 
to-day to think of any one else's worries. 
I only hope for your sake, my poor child, 
that you may never find out for yourself 
what it is to have one's last novel, the work 
of six weary months, hang fire." 

" But that can only be temporary," cried 
Estella reassuringly, "your books are all 
so popular." 

"So I used to think," said Adela-ida 
deprecatingly, " and so I still assure my 
acquaintances and my publisher, but to 
myself I am forced to tell a different story ; 
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and to you, who are good and generous, I 
will not lie, as I'm forced, for the sake of 
my literary reputation, to lie to the whole 
set of gossipping outsiders. 

"The publisher and I both expected 
"Was Hers the Blame?" to go off 
readily. But it doesn't. He declares it 
is too peppery, and I am sure it's not half 
spiced enough for the vicious tastes of the 
day. Careful, thoughtful writing is of no 
account now ; the cry is always for innuen- 
does and sensation. Such books as " Green 
Figs " go through dozens of editions, whereas 
" Sterling Merritt " cumbers the warehouse 
shelves. I took more real care, and gave 
far more thought to my last book than to 
three of my ordinary novels. But what's the 
use of talking? the unsatisfactory results 
are the hard facts by which to judge of one's 
work. For me the specially hard fact is, 
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that I was desperately in want of cash when 
I signed my agreement. So I sacrificed the 
future for the sake of a small sum of ready 
money. This will end disastrously for me, 
unless the fickle public make a sudden rush 
upon my book." 

" 1 have not read it/' remarked Estella 
deprecatingly, " the critics — '^ 

** Exactly," cried Mrs. Toegoode eagerly, 
^^ the critics have so lashed and slashed me 
and my work, that I began to have some 
faith in its ultimate success." 

"Because it was cut up ? " asked Estella 
surprised. 

"Yes," answered the authoress, with 
a dubious smile. " Universal condemna- 
tion by the press was the making of " Can 
it be ? " as it was also of that disgusting 
book, *^ Green Figs." But, alas ! the public 
veers like a weathercock, and now the 
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contempt of the press, instead of benefiting, 
threatens to annihilate my last * blameless ' 
production altogether. 

" If I should forfeit the greater part of 
my pay, which, according to my necessitous 
pre-arrangement, was to depend on the 
number of copies sold, we shall be ruined, 
literally ruined. Then we must ' cut and 
run,' or let this house furnished, and re- 
trench abroad for a term, and that just as I 
have at last managed to feel at home in a 
congenial set. Isn't it a dreadful life ? " 

As the unfortunate authoress reached this 
climax in the narration of her perplexities, 
she suddenly covered her face with her 
hands and sobbed aloud. 

Estella stood silent, large-eyed, and quite 
at a loss how to comfort or console the im- 
happy woman, whom but a few weeks ago 
she had regarded as the most enviable of 
her kind. 
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" There ! '' cried Mrs. Toegoode, sud- 
denly rising from her lounging chair and 
stamping her griefs down with a very de- 
termined foot. " There ! I've made a fool 
of myself, my dear, and should be ashamed 
of my weakness too, if it weren't such a 
good practical lesson for you.'' 

Estella's wonder shone in her questioning 
eyes. 

" Ton may well look astonished," cried 
Mrs. Toegoode, *^ but I mean what I say. 
You're pretty and piquantCy and clever 
and bright. Tou are a ^girl of promise,' 
you perhaps may have a brilliant career 
before you, as I had once — ^ages ago." 

" Yes, I too was pretty and clever and 
all the rest of it, though you would scarcely 
believe it to look at me now. There was a 
time when I also felt that I had a grand 
career before me, and I entered upon it 

VOL. in. 2 
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full of courage and a delightful ambition. 
My first book was a thrilling, a real success. 
I was quite a young girl, too, with very 
little experience ; but I had talent, I loved 
my work, and people liked it because it 
was fresh and original. How happy I was 
about it all ! But I had an ambitious 
father, a half-pay officer, and he cared a 
deal more for the aristocracy of birth than 
of intellect. So I was married to the 
Honble. Lionel Toegoode, and — " 

A long and significant pause followed 
these explanations. 

Then, moved by a sudden impulse, she 
seized Estella's hands in hers, and added 
impressively, " writing, and supporting an 
idle fine gentleman, don't go well together. 
If you want to write successfully, Estella, 
don't marry, or if you fall in love, as 
foolish girls will, profit by my bitter expe- 
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rience, and take care the man of your 
choice can at least keep himself; better 
still, both of you." 

The troubled lines seemed to fade out of 
Adela-ida's prematurely wrinkled face, as 
she looked at the girl standing before her 
with sympathy and interest so plainly 
written on her expressive face. 

" I like you, Estella," the authoress pre- 
sently resumed, with the pleasantest look 
in her eyes which the girl had ever seen 
there, '^ and though, for many and many 
a long year past, I have never been able to 
afford myself the luxury of a disinterested 
friendship, that really is the feeling I have 
for you. I should enjoy being of service 
to you, and that I can be, for no one is 
better fitted to put you up to the tricks of 
the trade." 

Our trade has its very decided tricks, 

2—2 
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you must know, and we retailers must be 
pretty sharp, to keep pace with the whole- 
sale dealers, the mighty Publishers." 

" May I come round to-morrow about 
this time ? " asked Estella flushing guiltily, 
as the, to her, all-important question passed 
her trembling lips. 

" By all means, child," answered Adela- 
ida cordially, "you needn't bring your 
manuscript just yet. We'll just sit and 
chat and you can tell me the story. Then, 
by-and-by I'll glance over a few pages, it 
won't take me long to know all about it." 

" Good-bye, and thank you so very 
much," cried Estella with wonderful em- 
phasis, and was about to leave the room, 
when Mrs. Toegoode detained her. 

"Tour people don't like me, my dear, 
they don't quite approve of me. Oh! 
pray don't protest, it's right and natural 
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for them to keep you out of the clutches of 
supposititious adventuresses. I don't blame 
either your father or Miss Mary, but I 
would like you to know, that I'm not quite 
the sort of woman they think me. I'm 
very reckless, very slatternly, always in 
debt, always in trouble, but I'm not bad at 
heart, and I would like i/ou to know the 
best of me. 

^^ Mine is a case of more sinned against 
than sinning, perhaps. 

" Any way, if you have to mention the 
fact of your visits to me, at home, let it be 
understood that / am asmting you with your 
writing^ became I believe you will make 
money at it. That will smooth your path 
at once. It's strange how the best (and 
sometimes the rich people are good too), 
and the wealthiest, will ignore quite a 
multitude of little sins for the sake of a 
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possible pecuniary advantage to be gained 
from intercourse with the supposed sinner. 

^^I think I quite understand, and I 
certainly am very grateful to you," said 
Estella, and remembering with a sudden 
throb of delight how easy Mrs. Toegoode's 
words had made her plans for the morrow. 
" Good-bye, again," she added. " I don^t 
know how to thank you sufficiently." 

Adela-ida put her hands on the girl's 
shoulders, and kissed her lovingly on either 
cheek. 

^^ Come to me as often as you can, child, 
and then the gratitude must all be on 
my side. Ju revoirP And thus they 
parted. 
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JEALOUSY. 



Who or what could possibly have induced 
Mrs. Toegoode to propose that their future 
intercourse should be of a quasi-clandestine 
nature ? 

That was Estella's first surprised thought 
as she made her way into the Gardens. 

Was there really such a thing as luck, 
and was that same luck smiling upon and 
favouring all her enterprises at this 
juncture ? 

Nothing could have happened more op- 
portunely for her present designs than the 
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pretext Mrs. Toegoode has just given her 
for leaving home frequently and alone. 

Perhaps it was very wrong of her to 
rejoice in the chance which made the decep- 
tion of her father and sisters so easy to her. 
But then St. Holier had asked her to come, 
and surely he would never desire her to do 
anything that was wrong ? 

Her father had certainly never forbidden 
her to meet St. Holier. That he might not 
approve of a pre-arranged interview she 
thought possible, nay, probable. 

But then the appointment for the morrow 
was their first, and it might be — their 
lasD. . • • 

The more reason for her to avail herself 
of the chance so unexpectedly offered to 
her. 

But the mere passing thought of a pos- 
sible final interview with the man she 
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loved made Estella shudder with a sudden 
terror. 

Yes, she loved St. Helier. Each parsing 
hour convinced her of that all-engrossing 
fact. 

"Was she loved in turn ? That was the 
awful, the unanswerable question. 

Only last night she had felt sure, pain- 
fully, cruelly sure, that Hilda was the sole 
mistress of the affections of the man who 
revelled in her glorious voice. 

This very morning, when Estella saw him 
strolling down the incline from the Grove, 
he was surely making his way along the 
road to number 39 . \ . • 

This recollection brought the hot blood 
back into her face, and gave her that inex- 
plicable pain which caused her to hold her 
breath, and press her hand over her heart. 

How earnestly those two were talking to- 
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gether last night ; how absorbed they were 
in one another's whispered confidences. . . . 

Brooding thus, Estella sank upon one of 
the garden seats. 

But as the vision of those two rapt in en- 
grossing conyerse rose before her mind's 
eye, she started up in a fever of jealous 
impatience. 

What did it all mean? This suspense 
was unendurable. She must, she would 
know the truth. 

She would go to Hilda now, at once, and, 
if necessary, demand an explanation. 

Gedachty gethan. 

Estella was certainly in a very determined 
mood this morning, for no sooner had this 
second difficulty formidably presented itself 
to her impetuous spirit than she hastened 
to No. 39, and a few minutes later was re- 
ceived by the Signorina in Mrs. Braun's 
elaborately neat drawing-room. 
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Estella had been a little surprised to meet 
Lord Goselyngge in the entrance-hall. 

His Lordship was departing as she came 
into the house. 

Still, she was far too much preoccupied 
by her jealous fears, and by her eager de- 
termination to know the worst, and at once, 
to bestow more than a passing glance and 
thought upon the musical lord. 

She did not stay to wonder why he was 
there, and had forgotten him altogether as 
she entered the drawing-room. 

She had determined to meet Hilda coldly ; 
to be perfectly calm, perfectly self-contained 
herself, while — 

But how was that course of conduct pos- 
sible when Hilda, perceiving her friend on 
the threshold, ran towards her and, clasping 
her in a fervent embrace, kissed her rap- 
turously as she cried, ^' Carissima mia ! ah ! 
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but you cannot possibly guess what good, 
what most excellent news I have." 

Then Estella looked keenly into Hilda's 
face, and saw that it was radiant. 

" Sit here by my side, so, cara mia^'* 
said the Signorina, "and, I pray you, do 
not look so grave, while I tell to you all my 
best news. Ah ! you will smile now, for 1 
will tell you the best thing first of all. / 
am engaged ! What do you say to that ? '' 

Estella said nothing. 

Not a word could she utter. But she 

felt all the new joy suddenly ebbing out of 

< 

her heart, just as she felt all the warm 
colour forsaking her face. 

" Stella ! you turn pale ! " cried Hilda, 
somewhat taken aback by this sign of ex- 
traordinary emotion. "Is it that you fear 
I shall fail, or is it your true English horror 
of the stage, which, alas ! Theodosia has 
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taught me to understand so well al- 
ready ? " 

'* The stage ! '' stammered Estella, with a 
sudden quickening of her pulses, as she 
realised that there were other engagements 
possible to Hilda besides that matrimonial 
one, on which all the love-sick girl's anxious 
thoughts had been concentrated of late. 

" Yes, of course, the stage, the opera ; 
what else could make me so joyful ? " cried 
Hilda eagerly, "Lord Goselyngge has 
just been here. He had already called upon 
Signer Scuro and obtained my address, and 
he has made me the most delightful pro- 
posals. 

" I am to make my dMt as a sort of ex- ^ 
periment next month for what is called the 
extra season. 

'^That will try me, and either give or 
take my confidence and his. 
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"The business settlements Kis lordship 
never ^discusses personally/ " he says, ^*They 
are to be left to Mr. Giacomo Arrowsmith 
and my agent. My agent ! ha ! ha ! where 
is that amiable factotum to be found, I won-* 
der ? To whom shall I turn for help now ? 

" I have already felt, last night, that I 
have perhaps asked too much of Mr. St. 
HeUer.'' 

Hilda had laughed and joked when she 
alluded to the imaginary agent, but her 
look and tone had both changed as she 
slowly spoke those last words, which sounded 
regretful. 

Estella, a little perplexed, was silent, 
waiting to hear more before she ventured 
on giving any opinion. 

^^This morning, which should be the 
most joyful to me." resumed Hilda, " is the 
very first on which I have realised that it 
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is — terrible — to be all alone in this great 
busy London city.'' 

" But you are not alone ; you have good 
Mends, indeed," said Estella earnestly, and 
she took both the Signorina's hands as she 
spoke. 

She was quite ready, now that she saw 
Hilda in trouble, to overcome her personal 
feelings, since her Mend's happiness was 
evidently at stake. " I am quite sure Mr, 
St. Holier will be glad to help yoU if you 
need either advice or assistance," she said 
reassuringly, and as she spoke she felt that 
help or counsel from him must surely over- 
come all difficulties, at once and for ever. 

*^ Yes, it is true he would try to give me 
a Mend's helping hand if I could ask him, 
but that I cannot," said Hilda slowly, and, 
by way of explanation, added, " He v^as so 
very troubled last night by my complaint of 
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the uncomfort of this home, that I made 
up a fix determine not any more to what 
yon call worry him about my private affairs. 
Indeed, I have always been a worry to him 
since I came. 

^* Theodosia has told me so, and even good 
Madame Braun cannot say no to it. 

" But that shall be ended. 

"I will find a new apartment, and at 
once, and all by myself alone. He shall be 
asked no unpleasant question for me this 
time. If I can be no happiness to him, I 
will no more exist as far as he is concerned. 
I will certainly, under no circumstance, 
consent to feel myself a burden to so good 
a friend. '' 

Something very like a sob followed these 
lugubrious words of Hilda's, but she managed 
to laugh again as she said, 

" I do deserve to have a letter now to 
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tell me I am not wanted at the Diamond 
Opera House at all. That would be the right 
punishment for my ungratefulness in being 
melancholy just when all goes so well forme." 

" I have scarcely had time to congratu- 
late you on your success and your most 
advantageous engagement," said Estella, 
who felt as if she would like to hug Hilda 
on the strength of her good news. *^ I am 
sure you know, however, that I am most 
delighted to hear that Lord Goselyngge has 
displayed such very good sense. Mr. 
Ray ne water told me the young lord was by 
no means a fool — *not such a fool as he 
looks ! ' were his words." 

" Ah ! I do not think he looks stupid," 
remonstrated Hilda. '^ His blonde hair and 
his doles expression, are perhaps a little 
feminine, but there is what you call a hiding 
power — " 

VOL. in. 3 
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'* Latent,'' suggested Estella. 

''Yes, latent power in bis mouth and 
chin, and in his straight eyes too, when he 
takes the trouble really to look with them." 

"His direct glance has certainly been 
turned on you with considerable efltect, Miss 
Hilda," cried Estella laughing, and feeling 
very light-hearted as she lifted her finger in 
would-be reproof at the Signorina. 

"You may laugh at me, Stella," said 
Hilda ; " it is good to see you gay. You 
also have so often been triste lately ; why 
for I cannot in the least imagine, you who 
seem to have everything to make you so 
very happy. You will come to my debiitj 
will you not ? " she added, suddenly revert- 
ing to the matter nearest her heart. 

" Of course I shall desire to do so above 
all things," said Estella promptly, and re- 
membering a former remark of the Signo- 
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rina's, she asked her if she had really 
determined to leave Mrs. Braun's. 

Then Hilda unreservedly poured out her 
grievances, and confided to her sympathetic 
friend the systematic persecution to which 
jealous Theodosia had subjected her through- 
out her residence at No. 39, but more 
especially since Mr. Latimer had not pro- 
cured the much-coveted ticket for the 
Dowager's At-Home. 

" She will be more jealous and angry than 
ever now/' whispered Hilda, rising and 
going to the door, " for I hear Mr. Latimer's 
voice in the hall, and I mean to ask him 
to help me in this matter of the engage- 
ment. 

" He is a man of the world, has much 
experience, tact, and aavoir fairCy and he 
will undertake this as a business. He once 
offered me to arrange any such transaction 

3—2 
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for me, and to save me from the feeling of 
obligation he volunteered to accept a — ** 

" Fee ? " suggested Estella laughing. 

" Yes," replied Hilda gravely, " and that 
is the only way in which I can allow a 
gentleman to act for me now. 

" Once I thought otherwise, but Theo- 
dosia, with all her unkindness, has taught 
me some very practical lessons, and she has 
also, this very morning since breakfast, told 
me of a letter Mr. St. Helier wrote to 
Madame Braim, which plainly shows that 
he wishes for no more responsibility for me, 
and indeed has had too much trouble 
already." 

^^ Cruel, jealous oldDosie ! " cried Estella, 
and was about to give her own version of 
that letter, when Hilda requested Mr. 
Latimer to enter, " as we have a matter of 
private business to arrange." 



1 
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So said the Signorina, taking care to raise 
her voice, so that Miss Braun, who was 
hovering about the passage as usual at the 
hour at which Mr. Latimer was expected, 
could not fail to hear this mysterious invita- 
' tion. 

Theodosia,farious at this new breach of de- 
corum on the Signorina's part, and unaware 
of Estella's presence in the drawing-room, 
rushed down to the kitchen, and insisted 
upon her mother instantly mounting guard 
over that *^ flirting foreigner.'' 

^' Why not you go in the room yourself, 
mine Dosie ? " cried Mrs. Braun, very loth 
to be disturbed in the midst of some 
absorbing culinary experiments. 

By way of practical protest, she held up 
her hands, which were thickly covered with 
a coating of flour and butter. 

But Theodosia, whose admiration for 
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Latimer was strangely mixed with terror 
of his possible displeasure, did not dare to 
enter the room, the door of which had been 
closed, perhaps inadvertently, but none the 
less effectually, almost in her face. 

And so it happened that Mrs. Braun, 
finding Estella above, entreated her to stay 
to luncheon, and volimteered to send round 
for Nettie also, since Miss Norman had gone 
to Mrs. Vivian's, by request, as Estella 
affirmed. 

Mrs. Braun's hospitality was particularly 
welcome at this moment. Hilda clung to 
Estella as a certain protection against 
Theodosia's spiteful remarks ; Latimer, who 
had just agreed to settle the Siguorina's 
engagement most satisfactorily for her, was 
very pleased to think that the dulness of 
the luncheon table would be so agreeably 
relieved by the presence of ^the bright 
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Norman girls, and Estella herself felt that 
her new luck was evidently in the ascen- 
dant still, as any private interview with her 
sisters was now again delayed for some time 
to come. 

Nettie, who had been chafing in her 
loneliness, and felt ill-used and cruelly 
neglected, came tripping round in eager 
haste, only too delighted to escape from 
the task Mary had set her, and from 
the '^killiDg" loneliness of her deserted 
home. 

So it happened that the luncheon 
party assembled at No. 39 was a cheer- 
ful one. 

Even Theodosia, reassured by the pre- 
sence of Estella, as to the nature of that 
mysterious interview between Hilda and 
Mr. Latimer, endeavoured to make herself 
agreeable to her mother's guests, and talked 
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glibly to both the Norman girls, especially 
to Nettie, who sat by her side. Every 
possible subject of mutual interest was 
discussed between them, with one ex- 
ception. 

Theodosia persistently avoided the most 
distant allusion to the Dowager's party. 
The spinster had resolved that, as far as 
she was concerned, that ^^very mixed 
gathering " should be utterly ignored for 
all time to come. 

" I would not have gone for worlds, my 
dear," she had just been saying to a 
neighbour, who also had not been invited, 
and was consequently quite of her 
opinion. 

" Just fancy the sort of people one 
would have had to meet, perhaps to speak 
to ! " Miss Braun had added indignantly. 
^ • I hear that the rooms were literally 
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crowded with professional singers, authors 
and authoresses, theatrical managers, artists, 
newspaper printers, and people of that sort, 
you know." 

'* Horrible ! " the neighbour had replied, 
who was the wife of a Piccadilly grocer, and 
boasted of an income which enabled her to 
have a staff of liveried servants, and a car- 
riage and pair at her disposal. 

Mr. Latimer divided his attentions most 
impartially among the ladies present; offer- 
ing to assist Mrs. Braun in her arduous 
task of carving, joking Nettie about a much 
discussed innovation which he proposed 
introducing into their tennis laws, and 
saying just a word or two in a lower tone, 

sometimes to Hilda, sometimes to Estella, 
a propos of " business matters.'' 

■ 

These " asides '' were listened to with 
wrapt attention by Theodosia, who sat on 
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the opposite side of the table, and as their 
tone conveyed a sense of interest and inti- 
macy, it galled her to hear them. 

But this rage of hers was at least 
smothered for the time being, and so the 
social meal passed over pleasantly enough. 

" I am quite determined to seek a new 
home, and at once, Estella," Hilda whis- 
pered, as the girls made their way into the 
drawing-room. 

" And without consulting Mr. St. Ho- 
lier ? " Estella asked anxiously. 

*^ Certainly; for the future I must act 
alone on my own responsibility. If you 
knew all Theodosia has said to me on the 
subject of compromising others as well as 
myself by my ridicule dependence on a man 
in Mr. St. Helier's position, you would feel 
as I do now, that T must act for myself alone 
in future." 
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" Of course I cannot give you any 
advice," said Estella uneasily. " It is a 
matter in which I am sure you can only be 
guided by your own feelings. But our 
Mary, who has practical sense enough to 
keep us all in order at home, would be sure 
to advise you well under any circum- 
stances. Come round by-and-by and ask 
her, will you?'' 

*^ I must first think a little more of it 
all,'' said Hilda, and so they parted. 

Miss Braun had suffered cruelly, and 
still smarted, under her keen disappoint- 
ment at not receiving Mr. Latimer's card 
for the At-Home, and was tormented by 
envy of ffilda, who did go, and whose 
elaborate Parisian toilette must have made 
her particularly attractive. Judging of 
others by her personal experience, The- 
dosia naturally ascribed any attraction 
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as due to the costume, leather than its 
wearer. 

With this double grievance aggravating 
her, the baffled spinster had attacked 
poor Hilda as the most fitting recipient 
for the wrath smouldering in her jealous 
bosom. 

In language as cruel as it was startling, 
Miss Braun had revealed to the Signorina 
the trying complications inseparable from 
her lonely condition. 

St. Helier's letter to Mrs. Braun was 
quoted and perverted ad libitum. A lasting 
quarrel between Messrs. Norman and St. 
Holier was detailed, and its origin stated to 
be the intimacy of the latter with an un- 
chaperoned foreigner. 

" You surely must have remarked the 
unwillingness of the Normans to asssociate 
with you, until your position was guaranteed 
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by the fact of your residence in my 
home ? " 

Thus delicately (?) Miss Braun diagnosed 
the unfortunate Signorina's position for her. 
Hilda, as has previously been stated, was 
thoroughly unsophisticated. She had little 
experience of the world and its ways, but 
she was very observant and painfully sen- 
sitive. 

Theodosia had very carefully deliberated 
on the mode of attack most likely to hurt 
Hilda's feelings, and to wound her maidenly 
pride. 

This was signally eflfected by overwhelm- 
ing the stranger with the painful conscious- 
ness of the very equivocal nature of her 
position as regarded St. Helier, and the 
consequent wrong she and he had done 
to those whom^ both of them no doubt es- 
teemed. 
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Hilda had felt that reluctance on the 
part of the Normans, to which Miss Braun 
now alluded, and only last night the girl 
had realised that St. Holier was unable, 
to-day she would have thought him un- 
willing^ to assist her in her proposed change 
of residence. 

Miss Braun had commenced her remon- 
strant exhortation, which she called friendly 
advice, just after Mr. Latimer had torn 
up the Dowager's card on the previous day, 
and she resumed it the next morning with 
additional asperity. 

It was due to the announcement of Lord 
Goselyngge that poor Hilda escaped the 
addenda, for which Theodosia, warming 
amiably to her subject, had evidently pre- 
pared herself. 

So it happened that, while St. Holier 
was striving to concentrate his attention on 
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certain briefs just handed to him in West- 
minster Hall, and found his thoughts stray- 
ing in a most provoking manner to his 
chance encounter with the interesting 
authoress, and back again to the enigma 
hinted at in old Santarelli's letter, Hilda 

« 

(the enigma) had resolved to act quite 
independently of the guide her father |jad 
chosen for her, and Estella was equally 
determined to lose no chance of meeting 
the man from whom her father had been 
most anxious to separate her. 



CHAPTEK m. 

" ENGAGED." 

After the luncheon at Mrs. Braun^s, Theo- 
dosia and Nettie resolved to " cool " them- 
selves by practising certain elaborate tennis 
mancBuvres in the Gardens. 

Hilda and Estella sauntered out also, but 
with no more ambitious intention than to rest 
quietly in the shadiest spot they could find. 

^*Tou here, Mrs. Toegoode ?" cried Es- 
tella, perceiving the authoress comfortably- 
extended on her own lounging-chair. 

^*I was literally suflEocated indoors, so I 
brought my writing out with me, and am 
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just scribbling a few chapters in pencil 
which I must copy this evening, as the 
printers haye sent up for the end of my 
story twice akeady to-day. It^s my con- 
tribution to one of the ^ penny dreadfuls/ 
and though it is not the height of my am- 
bition to work for that kind of paper 
beggars can^t be choosers, you know.'^ 

Thus, with a weary sigh, spoke Adela 
ida, and threw her pencil and MS. book on 
the grass by her side. 

'' Signorina, you look pale," she added, 
glancing up into Hilda's face ; ^' was the 
heat or the universal adulation too much for 
you last night ? " 

Hilda smiled dubiously, and gently 
shook her head. Estella, who was standing 
beside her, laid her hand affectionately on 
her friend's arm, and replying to Mrs. Toe- 
goode's enquiry, said, 

VOL. in. 4 
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" Hilda is worried, she is not very happy 
at No. 39, and wants to find another home 
without delay. 

" You have been in this neighbourhood a 
long time, Mrs. Toegoode, cannoi you give 
us a suitable introduction to a pleasant 
family who take boarders ? " 

Adela-ida sat in unresponsive silence for 
a time, but the changing expression of her 
face showed that she was considering. 

At last she said, " I do know just the 
home, a real home this, which would suit 
your friend. Miss Estella.'' 

"Indeed? and is it not too, not very, 
far from these Gardens ? '' asked Hilda, 
anxiously. 

" It is in Grenfell Street, quite close by," 
said Mrs. Toegoode. 

Estella pointed out the commencement of 
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the street to Hilda. It lay in the opposite 
direction to the Grove. 

" An aunt of mine lives there, a Miss 
Trevor, avowedly an old maid, and not in 
the least ashamed of her grey locks and 
her spinsterhood,'' said Adela-ida. 

^'She is a lady, and would be a very 
suitable chaperon for the Signorina should 
she be required in that capacity. I will go 
over to-night and prepare her, aad if the 
Signorina will call at No. 25 to-morrow, 
I will make an appointment for her." 

'^ Let it be in the morning, if you please," 
said Hilda. 

^' Say two in the afternoon, dear, if that is 
not inconvenient to you," interrupted 
Estella, with a blush that was quite un- 
called for, '' either Mary or I would like to 
accompany you, and we are both engaged in 
the morning." 

4—2 
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"You are too good," answered Hilda 
gratefully. " I will be ready at two 
o'clock." 

While the momentous question of Hilda's 
Aiture home was thus being discussed at 
one end of the Gardens, Nettie, more than 
"cooled" by her violent exertions at the 
tennis-nets, sauntered away towards a seat 
at the farther end of the G^ardens, which 
Mrs. Vivian had just quitted, making her 
way indoors closely followed by the gallant 
Latimer. 

Both Theodosia and Nettie had watched 
those two as they entered the gate of No. 
20, and the latter said with her most know- 
ing and most aggravating air, 

^'They make a handsome couple, don't 
they? Her raven tresses and his white 
locks form just the sort of complimentary 
contrast which in matrimony is as desirable 
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as in colours; donH you think so, Miss 
Braun ? " 

"You cannot imagine that that bold 
American woman with a grown-up son 
really has any designs on Mr. Latimer ? " 
asked Theodosia, changing colour unbecom- 
ingly, and speaking with exceeding bitter- 
ness. 

" I should certainly think dear little 
Latimer quite able to frustrate her knavish 
tricks," laughed Nettie, and added, 

" There is the grown-up son ; I'll go and 
enquire int6 the machinations of his bold 
ma, shall I ? " 

Before Miss Braun, choking with indig- 
BBtion, had time to reply, Nettie was 

towards the vacated seat, on 
16 settled herself just as Eonald 

an age it is since we have met, 
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Mr. Vivian," said the Baby, showing by 
her happy smile the pleasure this long- 
delayed encounter gave her. 

" Won't yon sit down and talk to me a 
little bit?" she added wistfully, as she 
saw him standing uncomfortably beside her, 
his eyes glancing eagerly in the direction 
of the group of ladies of which Hilda was 
the centre. 

By way of reply to Nettie's pretty invi- 
tation, he seated himself and said, 

" How was it you were not at the great 
party last night, Miss Nettie ? " 

" Are you quite sure T was not there ? " 
she queried teazingly. 

" Quite positive," he replied gravely. 
" I looked for you fer too anxiously to 
have missed you had you been there, and at 
last in my despair I enquired about you, 
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and your sister told me you had not 
come.'' 

" I think it is as well I stayed away," 
cried Nettie, ^^to judge by the effect of the 
huge dissipation on others. You look like 
a photograph of pale Melancholy. Estella 
told me she had been miserable, or — bored" 
(Nettie quickly corrected herself, fearing her 
confidences were indiscreet), " yes, bored; 
and Hilda—" 

^^The Signorina is not pale or miserable 
or bored, I trust ? " cried Ronald, warming 
into sudden animation. 

" Well, she is not half as happy as she 
ought to be, now that she is engaged." 

Estella had already found time to tell 
Nettie some of the occurrences of the 
morning, and had not omitted to mention 
the shock that word engaged had given 
her. 
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And now Nettie, piqued by the too 
evident interest Ronald showed in the 
Signorina, determined to punish him by a 
small fright. 

But when she perceived the utter boule- 
versement which her news brought about, 
she remembered his threatened fainting-fit 
at Mr. St. Helier's tea-party, and hastened 
to explain. 

" Lord Goselyngge has engaged Hilda 
for the extra season at the Diamond Opera 
House, and she is to make her debut next 
month." 

" Her tfeJw^ next month?" echoed Ronald 
dubiously, and added below his breath, 
" Then at last I shall know my fate." 

He was still awfully pale, and poor 
Nettie was ready to cry, she felt so hurt 
and mortified. 

If this was the style in which he meant 
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to sit by her side and talk pleasantly to 
her, she would rather he went straight 
away to the other end of the Gardens at 
once, and spoke out to the only person for 
whom he bad eyes and thoughts. 

Nettie's inward chafing suddenly found 
vent in impatient speech. 

^^You are in love with Hilda, Mr. 
Vivian, desperately in love. You see I 
know all about it, so pray don't attempt to 
deny the fact. It would be really nice and 
Mendly of you now, if you would confide 
in me. 

" Hilda and I have had many a long 
talk together about Rome, and you 
and your mother, and all that sort of 
thing.'' 

Perhaps it was the sight of Jonathan 
standing miserably alone at some little 
distance from her, which caused Nettie to 
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conclude her interrogatory speech with his 
favourite phrase. 

Eonald had listened to his pretty baby- 
faced companion with intense interest, and 
now said quietly and without any hesi- 
tation, 

"What you say is quite true, Miss 
Nettie, and I am proud to own the fact of 
my love for Hilda, although it has only 
brought pain and sorrow to her and to me, 
hitherto." 

Nettie listened in miserable silence. 

She felt as if she must cry presently, 
though she did not in the least know why^ 
only she wished she had not taken Ronald's 
love for Hilda quite for granted, and she 
was firmly resolved not to let a single tear 
fall until she had hurried away in-doors, 
which she was now longing to do at once. 

** Ton say that Hilda has spoken to you 
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of Eome and of me ?" Eonald began 
anxiously. ** Did she tell you all ! " 

*' Oh ! no," cried Nettie, with a laugh 
in which only her sisters could have recog- 
nised the suppressed sob. " Oh ! dear, no ; 
Hilda has never honoured me with any 
confidences ; she is Estella's particular Mend, 
you know, not mine;" and she is the worst 
enemy to both of us, thought Nettie bitterly, ^ 
but she suppressed this mental protest, and 
continued quietly, ^* Our talk about you, 
Mr. Vivian, has only been in the course of 
general conversation, when the Signorina 
has described the balls and receptions and 
Jetes in Rome. 

^^You seem to have gone wherever she 
went, and she told us she was asked every- 
where on account of her singing. Happy 
HUda!" 

Nettie felt that that half envious exdama- 
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tion warranted a sigh, and so ventured to 
relieve her poor little over-burdened heart 
with a profound " Heigh-ho ! " 

'* Heigh-ho!" echoed Ronald quite as 
earnestly; and perhaps feeling that these 
expressive exclamations had made mutual 
confidences easy and natural, he plunged into 
a most minute account of his love, his 
sufferings, his hopes and doubts and fears ; 
told Nettie how, after decided opposition, 
Mrs. Vivian had finally herself consented to 
plead his cause with Hilda, and how he 
expected to know his fate as soon as the 
Signorina had made her debut ^ ^^ and that 
will be very soon now ?" he added interro- 
gatively, and Nettie's tender little heart was 
very much touched by the keen anxiety in 
his beautiful young face. 

Yes, she did think him beautiful, and she 
wished he was her brother, so that she 
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might fling her arms around his neck and 
kiss and pet and console him. 

Then she would go to Hilda and remon- 
strate with her, and talk to and reason with 
her, and plead Konald's cause so effectively 
that Hilda would have to yield, and then 
Eonald would smile and be happy again as 
she, Nettie, loved to see him. 

So absorbed were these two young people 
by their earnest thoughts and confidences, 
that neither of them had taken any notice 
of poor Jonathan, who had approached 
within speaking distance now, but was far 
too much dismayed by the sight of Nettie's 
intense preoccupation, to venture to in- 
terrupt her. 

He had been standing patiently awaiting 
a welcoming word from her, and had shifted 
the weight of his lanky figure awkwardly 
from one large foot to the other, as was his 
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habit when iU at ease, but neither this fidgety 
movement nor his anxious glances had 
attracted more than the passing attention of 
Nettie, whose little head was too full of her 
own troubles at this moment, to leave her 
free to consider those of others, as she was 
usually so ready to do. 

The fact of Nettie's personal suffSering 
made her peculiarly sympathetic in her 
manner towards Eonald, and he, all absorbed 
as he was by his humble adoration of the 
distant, cold, and talented Hilda, was just 
in the mood to appreciate the tender and 
child-like proximity and simply-feminine 
attractions of Baby Nettie. 

He looked into her eyes as he had never 
cared to do before, and foimd their clear 
cerulean depths full of a kindly sympathy, 
which he had so often and quite vainly 
sought in the darkly pathetic glance of his 
soul's idol. 
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He noticed Nettie's pouting lips too, and 
wished he had a sister just like this sweet 
saucy maiden, or, better still, that he and 
she might enter into some fraternal bond in 
which they could confide all their several 
thoughts, anxieties, hopes, and fears to one 
another, take counsel and comfort together, 
and thus each be better able through the 
other's strengthening influence, to bear the 
brunt of the battle of life. 

" You have no brother, Miss Nettie ? " 
Eonald enquired, pursuing his train of 
thought aloud. 

^^No^" said Nettie, smiling wistfully; 
*'I wish we had; girls with brothers to 
fight their battles for them, are more re- 
spected and better looked after than we, a 
whole host of lonely females, ever can be." 

*^I wish I was your brother, Nettie," 
suggested Eonald, and his glance and his 
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tone were so gentle and pleading, that 
Nettie felt she must really either cry— or 
kiss him — or run away. . . . 

Acting on impulse, as was her wont, she 
chose the latter course, and considering the 
Buiroundings. this was certainly the wisest 
plan. 

But as she hastily made her way towards 
the lawn-tennis party, Jonathan, pale and 
trembling, with an unwonted emotion 
which seemed to make even his auburn 
locks stand on end, barred her progress. 

"Oh! Nettie, Nettie !'' he cried, in the 
rashness of his despair, '^ you have been 
encouraging that handsome idle vagabond 
to make love to you. It wasn't play, you 
weren't teazing, or laughing, or flirting, but 
you were whispering and looking into one 
another's eyes, and, oh ! dear, oh ! dear, I 
hardly know what I am saying, but I'm too 
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miserable, and I can't bear it and I won't, 
and I'll speak to your father, or Mary, or — " 

" Here am I, Johnny ; have you taken 
leave of your senses, my poor boy ? " Mary 
asked, her calm methodical speech and gentle 
voice acting like a tranquillising spell on the 
rising fury and the spasmodic utterances of 
Curtis, who, reduced to sudden quietude and 
consequently to a feeling of intense shame 
at his late outburst, felt himself choking. 
He was powerless to speak and unwilling to 
make a still greater fool of himself in public ; 
so, swallowing his anger, his humiliation, and 
the consequent tears, he turned from the 
ladies with a silent inclination of his head, 
and rapidly made his way out of the 
Gardens, disappearing through the Grove 
gate. 

Nettie, so much surprised and dismayed by 
this sudden and utterly unexpected demon- 
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stration on good, simple Johnny Pry's part, 
that she herself was actually reduced to 
absolute silence, approached her eldest 
sister, and merely entreated, " Take me 
home with you, Polly darling." 

But as they were walking away arm-in- 
arm, Nettie could not resist glancing at the 
bench where he who had desired to be " her 
brother " had been seated. 

He was there no longer. Then, furtively, 
and very anxious that Mary should not 
suspect her intention, the Baby ventured to 
peep over her sister's shoulder at that group 
among the trees at the far end of the 
Gardens. Hilda was still its centre, and 
Mrs. Toogoode was there, and Estella, and 
Mrs. Vivian, and Mr. Latimer — ^but Ronald 
— ^no — Ronald was not by Hilda's side yet, 
and suddenly brightening, Nettie cried, 

" Come, Poll, we won't go and shut 
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ourselves up indoors, just because Johnny- 
Pry has chosen to make an idiot of himself. 
We'll go and have a good game ; dear Dosie 
is longing to have her revenge for a 
private grievance, and I'll give her the 
chance now, at once." 

Mary was so accustomed to treat Nettie 
and her varying moods like those of the 
Baby she still called and considered her 
fair young sister, that she was not in the 
least surprised to see her making frantic 
eflforts to arrange a " joar^i,'' efforts in which 
Mr. Latimer was, as usual, ready and eager 
to lend her every assistance. 

Perceiving Mrs. Braun seated in solitary 

state, that ever new blue-worsted stocking 

in her hand, Mary went and took her 

place by the cheerful old lady's side, and 

these two began cosily chatting together. 

Mrs. Braun acquainted Mary with Hilda's 
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intended departure, and also hinted, in strict 
confidence, of course, that her dear Dosie, 
she thought, had given her heart to 
Mr. Latimer, and, naturally, could not approve 
of a young and unprotected lady who asked 
for secret interviews with the man of her 
( Dosie' s) choice. 

All this was news, and somewhat startling 
news, to Mary ; but a greater surprise for 
both Mrs. Braun and herself was the sight 
which now met their astonished gaze. 

Mr. Latimer had left the tennis-net, and 
was slowly sauntering in the direction of 
Mrs. Vivian's garden, when that lady 
overtook him, and possessing herself of his 
hand, drew his arm confidingly around her 
supple waist. 

" Mamma ! oh ! mamma ! do you see 
that?" cried Theodosia, for once quite 
oblivious of les convenances. 
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**That bad, bold, black-eyed American 
adyenturess has decoyed him, has stolen 
him from us." 

"No, Miss Braun, Mrs. Vivian is not 
quite so bad as that," said Nettie, who had 
closely followed Theodosia and heard her 
outcry. " Mr. Latimer has asked Mrs. 
Vivian to marry him, and she has just told 
me that they are engaged ! " 



CHAPTER IV. 



SCENES. 



A SMALL note addressed in a large slanting 
scrawl and marked '^ Immediate 1 1 " was 
handed to Estella, as she, with her sisters, 
entered their house soon after these yery 
startling occurrences in the Gardens, which 
fortunately for the persons chiefly con- 
cerned, and most especially for hysterical 
Theodosia, had taken place in the far-away 
comer near the large sheltering tree, which 
to Estella must ever be associated with 
tenderest recollections now. 
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The majority of the Grenfellians severally 
occupied in the maimer most congenial to 
them, and, as usual, keeping towards the 
croquet end of the oval, were quite 
unaware that anything unusual had 
happened, while the tennis party coolly 
consoled themselves for the sudden break-up 
of their game by making derogatory remarks 
on the ridiculous affectations of Miss Braun, 
who was always crying out about some 
imaginary grievance. Then the baffled 
players animadverted on the stuck-uppish- 
ness of that Miss Norman, who did not 
come out to play like the rest of them, but 
sat apart with her needlework, keeping a 
watchful eye on her giddy young sisters, 
and probably thinking ill-natured things of 

« 

all those who joined in the social games. 

All these kind speeches were due to 
Mary's prompt action on Mrs. Braun's 
behalf. 
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Seeing the pitiable state of affairs, and 
quite aware of the overwhelming ridicule 
to which **poor dear Dosie" was expos- 
ing herself, Mary determined to assign 
some plausible reason for Miss Braun's 
sudden retirement from the scene of action. 
She therefore calmly stated that Miss 
Miller's ball had inadvertently hit Miss 
Braun, who was in great pain, and would 
be unable to continue the game. 

Mary had spoken at random, anxious only 
to give Theodosia the chance of escaping 
with her mother. But Miss Miller happened 
to be a careless player, and was quite aware 
that her random stroke miffht have caused 
the accident, which she therefore resented 
as a personal affront. 

These minor details did not trouble 
Mary, who had at least succeeded in 
avoiding a still greater public scandal by 
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hurrying the Braiins and her sisters indoors. 
The note handed to Estella and marked 
" Immediate,'' was from Mrs. Toegoode, 
and ran thus : 

" You will greatly oblige me by not 
mentioning the relationship existing 
between Miss Trevor and myself. A matter 
of family prejudice necessitates my making 
this request, which kindly convey to the 
Signorina also. Miss Trevor is at home 
this evening, and if you and Miss Hilda 
like to look in at No. 25, all might be 
satisfactorily settled at once. I suggest 
this as your friend appeared so anxious 
about the matter. 

"P.S. I shall expect you to-morrow 
morning with more notes for the novel, and 
an account of what you settle to-night.'' 

The immediate result of this note, which 
Estella took round to Hilda, was the visit 
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of that lady to Miss Trevor, of 25, Grenfell- 
street. 

Mary, in accordance with Estella's 
suggestion, consented to accompany the 
Signorina and further agreed to conduct 
the practical part of the interview. During 
their walk Hilda unhesitatingly confided 
all the doubts which were perplexing her 
to Mary, who listened to this recital with 
the closest attention, though perhaps not as 
sympathetically as the speaker might have 
desired. 

Having carefully weighed Hilda's in- 
genuous confession in the well-regulated 
balance of her mind, Mary, actuated by the 
good sense and proper pride which were 
allowed to be her distinguishing qualities, 
declared her cordial' admiration for the 
prompt and independent action Hilda had 
taken in this matter. 
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"It is always questionable policy on 
the part of an unmarried woman, to place 
herself under personal obligations to a 
bachelor," Mary affirmed, 

'^ In future I hope you will allow me to 
help you in any arrangements you are 
making, in which you require advice or 
assistance. You may rely on my willing- 
ness to be of use to you as far as I am 
able." 

Hilda was greatly comforted and reassured 
by this marked approval of quiet Mary's, 
of whom the Italian stood in considerable 
awe. 

They found Miss Trevor to be a gentle, 
sad-faced lady, who suggested a troubled 
Past rather than any active interest in a 
colourless Present. 

Her house was simply furnished, and 
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without any pretention save to strict order 
and cleanliness. 

If those were, as they appeared to be, the 
Lares and Penates in this modest establish- 
ment, Miss Trevor certainiy performed the 
rites required of her with scrupulous ex- 
actitude. She was prepared to give up both 
her drawing-rooms to the Signorina, merely 
suggesting that a better piano would be a 
desideratum, as the lady was musical. 

" And my constant practising will cause no 
annoyance to you, madam ? " Hilda consider- 
ately enquired, other preliminaries being 
satisfactorily settled by Mary. 

Miss Trevor made no protestations as to her 
admiration for, or delight in, music; she 
answered the Signorina by a simple nega- 
tive. 

^^ You have no other lodgers, I pre- 
sume ? '' Miss N"orman enquired, just by way 
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of saying something as she rose to take her 
leave. 

She had spoken with perfect indifference, 
but both she and Hilda were struck by the 
sudden change in Miss Trevor's pale face 
and passive manner as she suddenly flushed 
and eagerly turned towards her interlocutor, 
whose surprised glance she met with some- 
thing very like fear in her own. 

*^ I am sure you will pardon me, ladies,'' 
she said after a moment's hesitation, and she 
now for the first time spoke with eagerness, 
which, however, soon dwindled away again 
into the passive indifference of tone and 
manner with which she had received 
them. 

^* Perhaps I ought to have mentioned," 
she said, ^* that an unfortunate relative 
resides with me — a widow." 

It is on her account I proposed that the 
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Signorina should have her meals in her own 
apartment. Mrs. Ashe is disfigured — ^pain- 
fully disfigured — by smallpox. She dreads 
being seen by strangers, and I would seek 
to spare any one from so distressing a 
sight. 

" The poor unhappy lady," cried Hilda, 
compassionately. '*It may be that her life 
is most tranquil and dull, perhaps she will 
like that we meet at times ; she will certainly 
never need to have any fear of showing her- 
self to me, and I shall hope to make a friend 
of her to-morrow." 

Mrs. Ashe, keeping watch on the upper 
landing, heard the Signorina's last words, 
which were spoken as she reached the hall- 
door. 

" God bless her for her sweet voice and 
her sweet thoughts too," moaned the un- 
happy widow, whose blurred, distorted face 
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certainly made her an object of compassion, 
if not of loathing, to her fellow-creatures. 

" Did you hear what that good-hearted 
Signorina said, Ada ? " asked Miss Trevor, 
finding Mrs. Ashe sobbing on the landing 
above, ' 

" Yes, and I mean to deserve her kindness 
too ; I do, indeed, aunt, indeed.'' 

** If you will only consent to bear your 
trouble patiently and make the best of your 
life now, yes, even now — I shall feel that 
God the Almighty has shown his mercy to 
both of us, and that my reward for what 
little good I have done for you has come to 
me even in this world." Miss Trevor spoke 
humbly, reverently, her pure pale face typi- 
cal of thai patient resignation which was 
embodied in her daily life. 

" You shall have your reward, poor dear," 
said Mrs. Ashe confidently, ^* Even as I am 
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having mine." She pointed to her 
ruined features, as she spoke. 

Once they had been beautiful, and even 
now Ada had the greatest difficulty in re- 
conciling herself to the loss of the gift she 
had valued above all others. But hpr beauty 
had not brought happiness to herself, and 
had caused much misery to others. 

It was the mild ambition of Miss Trevor's 
life to teach her refractory niece the 
superior value of mental over physical 
beauty. 

While this pathetic scene was being 
enacted in the new home to which Hilda 
intended migrating on the morrow, an inter- 
view of a very different nature was taking 
place in the house she was now most 
impatient to leave. 

Theodosia, supported by her distressed 
parent, had returned from the Gardens con- 
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vulsed by hysterical sobs, the outcome of 
baffled affection, furious jealousy, and im- 
potent rage. 

Poor Mrs. Braun, who had never witnessed 
such a violent demonstration on her dear 
Dosie's part before, was herself quite over- 
whelmed by the nature of this catastrophe. 
Vinegar, eau de cologne, water, brandy, 
salts of various kinds, and even burnt 
feathers were applied to the nostrils, the 
temples, or the lips of the shrieking patient, 
the promiscuous use of these quasi-restora- 
tives being considered as absolutely neces- 
sary by the excited and sympathetic maids 
who volunteered assistance, and the narra- 
tion of varied personal experiences in about 
equal proportions. 

It was a wearingly long time before poor 
Dosie finally lapsed into something like 

VOL. III. 6 
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tranquillity, her violent shrieks dwindling 
down into plaintive sobs and moans. 

*'I love him so— oh! dear mamma, I 
love him so ; and I would have been such 
a good, such a devoted wife to him, and 
now — and now " 

Thus she complained, laying her weary 
head upon her good old mother^s faithful 
breast, and in her despair turning for com- 
fort and consolation to the parent whom at 
all other times she was so ready to snub and 
ridicule. 

"It is for Mrs. Vivian's money he is 
making his court to her, mine Dosie," Mrs. 
Braun suggested, by way of accounting for 
Latimer's perversity, 

''But 1 have money, too! " cried Theo- 
dosia, raising herself from the sofa on which 
she had been placed; "and mine is in 
Consols — safe and sure, while hers is in 
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American mines and railways, and trash of 
that sort, and may all be lost to-morrow. I 
only wish and hope it has all been swallowed 
up this very day by some rash Transatlantic 
speculation of hers — ^bold, bad, black, de- 
signing old widow-woman." 

" Mr. Latimer, hearing Miss Braun was 
taken ill in the Gardens, has just come in to 
know if he can be of any assistance, ma'am," 
«aid the parlour-maid, and stood at the door 
awaiting her mistress's reply. 

" Is my hair disarranged ? " asked Theo- 
dosia, flushing ; and anxious to see for her- 
self, jumped up from the sofa and hurried 
across to the looking-glass. ^' Bring me 
down my powder-box and a hairbrush, 
Simpson,'' she said; and turning towards 
her mother, begged her to lower the blinds. 
^' I don't want him to see that I have been 
crying," she said, by way of explanation. 

6—2 
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" Bat you surely will not at all see him ? " 
cried Mrs. Braun in consternation. 

"Certainly I will, and at once, and 
alone ! " answered Theodosia. " The girl 
Hilda is allowed to solicit private interviews 
— ^why should not I ? " 

" Do not ; pray do not let him know of 
your weakness^ Dosie, mine poor, dear 
Dosie," implored Mrs. Braun, who with all 
her indulgent good-nature, had some strict 
notions on the reserve becoming to a 
" junges Madchen.'^ 

In Mrs. Braun's vocabulary all unmarried 
women were " young girls." 

Presently Mr. Latimer entered the 
drawing-room, the lowered blinds of which 
shut out the already dying light of 
day. 

"You have been ill, I hear. A ball 
struck you. Were you really hurt?*^ 
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he said, advancing towards the couch 
on which Theodosia was still gracefully 
reclining. 

" Your hands are very feverish," he 
added, having taken them tenderly into his 
cool ones. ^' I am much distressed, and beg 
you will reassure me as to the nature of the 
injury you received." 

Instead of replying to this anxious en- 
quiry, Theodosia said, in a voice which she 
succeeded in controlling — 

" I believe I am to congratulate you, Mr. 
Latimer, on your engagement to Mrs. 
Vivian ? " 

" Spare me that irony ! " cried he, fer- 
vently pressing the hands he had never 
relinquished. 

And in another moment, he was on his 
knees by her side, his noble head hidden in 
the ample folds of her silk skirt, his huge 
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body convulsed — ^yes, actually convulsed — 
with grief. 

Brokenly^ amid his sobs, his face still 
discreetly concealed, he confessed to Theo- 
dosia that he loved her, and her only, but 
that necessity had compelled him to accept 
some pecuniary assistance from Mrs. Vivian 
at a moment when he was greatly em- 
barrassed. 

It was at that time that Mrs. Vivian had 
further proposed to solve all farther diffi- 
culties by entering into a matrimonial 
alliance with him, which would cancel all 
his obUgations. 

*^ And you have loved me all this weary, 
heart-breaking time P '' cried Theodosia, 
rapturously. 

His fond embrace and the kiss he im- 
pressed on her trembling lips was more than 
sufficient answer for her. 
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She had always felt he loved her — always 
known it, and she was so happy — '' oh ! so 
happy now ! " 

Latimer seated himself by her side, drew 
her towards him, kissed her cheek, and 
asked her if she would grant him a favour. 
As if there was anything she could refuse 
him now ? 

The Anti-Bee scheme was ^* flourishing 
magnificently," he said, the money he owed 
Mrs. Vivian would soon be repaid ; but until 
that debt was discharged, he must not, he 
dare not, think of securing his happiness by 
making Theodosia his wife, or even by 
declaring the engagement which now of 
course was binding on her as well as on 
himself. 

" Then we must keep it secret for a while, 
just for a little while?" whispered Theo- 
dosia anxiously. 
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He told her secrecy was imperative until 
he had freed himself from the debt and the 
engagement to Mrs. Vivian, which at present 
were embarrassing him to a most painful 
extent. 

" Would a thousand pounds help you out 
of your difficulty?'^ whispered Theodosia, 
leaning her head against his shoulder and 
timidly pressing her lips on his ear as she 
spoke. 

^ ^ Ah ! do not let any considerations of a 
mercantile nature interfere in this our first 
happy hour of mutually acknowledged love," 
he cried earnestly, and again fell on his 
knees before this ^' tender, sweet, generous, 
and most devoted of women." 

In that delicious moment of her trium- 
phant love, Theodosia would gladly — gladly 
have handed him over the entire fortune 
which, by her father's will, she had held in 
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her own right since her twenty-fifth birth- 
day, now some fifteen years ago. 

It was well for her, though perhaps not 
for her lover, that her fortune had been 
so closely tied up that she could not touch 
a penny of it without going through end- 
less legal formaUties, 

She laid her hand upon his silky white 
hair, confessed that she had always thought 
it "so beautiful," pressed her lips upon it, 
with a sigh bade him rise, and added, 
' ^ You will not mind my telling our mamma, 
dear Peregrine, will you?'' 

But Peregrine did mind, and very em- 
phatically impressed this fact on Dosie, 
who began to tremble as he knitted his 
brows and spoke in that stem tone which 
had already terrified her more than once. 

" If you cannot be silent for a time, only 
a short time, Dosie darling,' ' he said, when 
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he saw how his severity had alarmed her, 
'* you will ruin our chances of future happi- 
ness by compelling me to sell myself to 
Mrs. Yivian, and thus cancelling my debt 
and obligation." 

Then Theodosia solemnly declared that 
she would be absolutely silent. 

All she asked for was his continued love, 
and the occasional assurance of it when 
they were alone together. 



CHAPTEE V. 



INDEPENDENCE. 



** I HAYE read your manuscript with the 
greatest attention, Miss Estella," said St. 
HeKer, rising to receive the young authoress 
as she came towards him on the morning 
foUowing their first clandestine interview, 
and laid her hand in his with a beaming 
smile. 

She was as radiant as the glorious sum- 
mer morning, of which she appeared to St. 
Helier as the incarnation. 

He had thought a great deal about her 
charming face, her still more charming 
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manner, and her varied talents too, since 
their previous interview. And he had 
paced his room both last night and this 
morning tormented by his restless anxiety 
as to whether or no she would dare to come 
into the Gardens, as he had implored her to 
do. 

Now she stood before him, sparkling 
with health and content, and he felt not 
only joyful, but most sincerely gratefiil to 
her for the intense pleasure her presence ' 
there was causing him. 

Old Santarelli's letter, and the enigma 
suggested by Hilda^s conduct, had still per- 
plexed him a little during the morning, but 
now that he saw Estella face to face it 
seemed to him that this was the only 
woman in the world worth thinking about 
at all. 

"Have you really taken the trouble to 
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look at this ?" she said, seizing her manu- 
script with that irrepressible eagerness 
with which one recovers a missing 
treasure. 

" Indeed I have done far more than look 
at it," he replied earnestly, " I have read 
every word most attentively — " 

"And what do you think of it?" she 
cried, unable to conceal her growing 
anxiety. 

" I think it is excellent," said he, " abso- 
lutely original, fresh in style, fresh in ideas, 
simple and wholesome. I sincerely con- 
gratulate you on what I consider a very 
interesting and remarkably well written 
story." 

*^Tou caU it astory?" queried Estella. 
" Doesn't it deserve the title of a novel ? " 

"You wish me to speak candidly?" he 
asked. 
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" Or not at all," she answered decisively, 
and met his earnest gaze brayely with 
hers. 

"There is not plot enough for such a 
novel as would suit the requirements of the 
day," he said, and said it deprecatingly, so 
anxious was he to avoid causing her the 
slightest pain. 

'^ By plot I suppose you mean fraud, or 
murder, or bigamy, or other dreadful 
violences of that sort ? " asked Estella, in a 
disappointed tone. 

" I will show you what I mean pre- 
sently," said he; "and I do not doubt 
that you will understand me. I have 
ventured to write out some notes, tracing 
a skeleton plot, as it were, and if you 
should approve of my suggestion, you can 
easily clothe it all in your own pleasing 
and eflfective language. 
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" You are very good, and I thank you," 
she said ; but she evidently was quite un- 
able to appreciate the nature of the service 
he had done her at this moment. 

She was still too much mortified to find 
her mind's first-bom was not considered 
perfect, to be able to regard its possible 
successor with anything but disfavour. 

" I endeavoured to write quite simply," 
she explained, ^ ' and truthfully to tell the 
story of my heroine's country life as I 
myself have lived it. 

^ ' I know nothing of plot, or horrors, or 
villains and evil machinations; and how 
could I possibly write of things quite out 
of the narrow circle of my experience ? . . . 
I will not err a second time by asking you 
about the plots in your life," she added, 
with a dawning smile at the recollection 
of their first interview in the Gardens, 
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which now seemed to her to have happened 
years instead of months ago. 

*^And you disdain my attempt at sug- 
gestion ? " he asked, drawing a folded paper 
from his pocket. 

" Indeed, no ; and I am sure, when I haye 
got over this silly feeling of disappointment 
and mortification, and am in my right senses 
again, I shall heartily thank you for it.' 

She took the paper from his hand as she 
spoke in a very dejected tone; and he, 
glancing up at her erst so happy face, saw 
tears glistening on her long dark lashes. 

" I have made you unhappy ! '' he cried, 
conscience-stricken ; " oh ! why did I speak 
as I thought ? " 

"Because I asked you to do so,'* she 
answered, and smiled as she spoke. ^^ I was 
foolish," she continued, smiling still, " I 
wished to accomplish straight away what 
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others spend years of thought, and study, 
and endless trouble in achieving. I quite 
understand now what Mrs. Toegoode meant 
when she said that a literary career was a 
continual struggle, and that a certain ap- 
prenticeship must be served, and a definite 
routine had to be followed before one could 
aspire to success." 

"In some respects Adela-ida's opinions 
are mine also," said St. Holier ; " but she 
was not speaking of your individual case, 
of which she can have known nothing.^' 

" No, her remarks were general," Estella 
admitted. 

*^ And your case is peculiar," said he ; 
** you are richly endowed by Nature, to start 
with. 

"You have keen powers of observation, 
a sense of humour, which is unusual in a 

VOL. ni. 7 
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woman, and a remarkable facility for clothing 
your ideas in most eflfective language/' 

She brightened wonderfully again, as she 
listened to this encouraging speech, which 
fell like balm upon her wounded spirit. 

He saw and rejoiced in the eflfect of his 
last words. 

" I am so grateful to you for coming out 
this morning," he began, changing his tone 
also, as he dropped the now vexed question 
of her authorship. 

^' Ah ! and you are here^ Estella 1 *' ex- 
claimed Hilda, suddenly appearing before 
her friends, who were far too much en- 
grossed in one another's words and looks to 
have thoughts or eyes for what was happen- 
ing about them. 

"You seem quite alarmed," she added 
laughing, ^^ and regard me as if I was a bogie 
— bogie it is called, isn't it ? — instead of a 
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very prosaic young woman who walked 
over the gravel path in the most unromantio 
manner." 

"Nettie told me you were with Mrs. 
Toegoode, EsteUa/* the Signorina added, 
almost apologetically, as she became con- 
vinced, by the embarrassed looks and the 
odd silence of those two, that her presence 
was irksome to them. 

" I was on my way to Mrs. Toegoode, 
with whom I have an appointment," said 
Estella, and her voice and manner struck 
Hilda as strangely constrained. " I hope you 
will excuse me ; I should not like to keep Mrs. 
Toegoode waiting," she added, trying to 
regain possession of her manuscript, which 
St. Helier again held in his hand. As she 
touched it he clasped it the more resolutely, 
and she dared not demand it from him, lest 
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Hilda should suspect that it had been 
given to him at a previoiis interview. 

St. Helier was keenly alive to the situa- 
tion, and quite understood the nature and 
extent of Estella's embarrassment He 
rejoiced in it, more especially as he still 
retained possession of that precious manu- 
script, and therefore felt quite convinced 
that Estella on some future occasion would 
yet again dare to come and demand its 
restitution from him. 

These were his pleasant reflections as he 
watched her tripping lightly away over the 
grass, and making straight for Mrs. Toe- 
goode's garden entrance. 

He smiled at his thoughts, but Hilda, 
who had just taken the place so suddenly 
vacated by Estella, did not smile at all. 

She was considerably troubled and per- 
plexed. 
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EsteUa was so strange, so cold, so un- 
sympathetic to-day, and yet last night 
they had parted on such excellent teims. 
Were all the English women fickle and 
capricious, and unreliable, blowing hot 
friendship one day and cold nonchalance 
the next ? 

Or was Estella, like Theodosia, herself in 
the wrong, and was it the consciousness of 
her own breach of faith which had caused 
her to speak so distantly, so unkindly to 
the injured person? That such had been 
Theodosia's practice, Hilda had unfortu- 
nately learnt to her cost ; but Estella ?^ — no, 
Estella was cast in a far nobler mould than 
the soured spinster at No. 39 ; and thus 
reassuring herself, Hilda felt quite con- 
vinced that Estella would not have disclosed 
any of those novel plans for the future to 
St. Helier, since Hilda had so particularly 
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desired he should not be troubled about her 
affairs any more. 

His first words convinced her of his 
absolute ignorance of the events which had 
made the last two days so very important to 
her. 

** Signer Scuro came to me yesterday/' 
said 8t. Helier, ^^and told me that Lord 
Goselyngge desired to pay you a visit in 
the double capacity of a humble admirer, as 
well as the discriminating chief of the great 
Diamond Opera." 

" In the latter, or professional capacity, 
he did come to me yesterday/' said Hilda, 
more elated than she would have cared to 
confess by the sudden interest her words 
had aroused in 8t. Helier's &ce. 

He looked at her with a keenly-searching 
glance, as he asked, ^^And he made you 
some proposition about singing for him ? '^ 
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"More than tliaV said Hilda; "he 
offered me the chance of a debAt in his 
theatre next month. 

"I have acceded to his tenns, or his 
stipulation — ^what should I say? and the 
agreement will be dutifully signed to- 
morrow." 

'^ But my dear child," cried St. Holier, 
somewhat aghast at these surprising revela- 
tions, " how could you possibly have under- 
taken to settle such an affair — a regular 
business matter — ^without sending for or 
coming to consult me ? " 

Hilda was gratified beyond measure by 
the result of her new tactics. 

Two nights ago she had plainly per- 
ceived that St. Holier had no desire what- 
ever to be troubled any further about her 
affairs, and to-day, at the very moment in 
which he discovered that she had taken an 
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important step without first consulting him^ 
he began to protest, and was evidently very 
much interested in her plans. 

He himself was perfectly aware of the 
incongruity of his proceedings. 

He had felt that the fact of his assuming 
any kind of control or guardianship of the 
lonely Signorina had compromised them 
both in the eyes of others, and yet he no 
sooner found her acting independently, than 
he resented her doing so as though she were 
thus causing him some grievous injury. 

"You must allow me to look over the 
legal document to which you intend to aflGix 
your signature to-morrow," he said, after 
some consideration. 

*' I am sorry that I can wo^," she said, 
better pleased by his impatient manner and 
his frowning looks, than by any verbose 
compliments he could have paid her. 
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His dismay proved that he still cared 
about her. 

If she had become as indifferent to him 
as Theodosia and circumstances had led her 
to believe, he would have rejoiced in every 
fact which drove her to decide on an inde- 
pendent course likely to sever all connection 
between them. 

" And pray, what can induce you to say 
that you can not allow me to guard you 
from being unduly inveigled into signing 
some agreement which may perhaps bind 
you irrevocably, while it leaves the other 
side free and quit of all responsibility ? " 

^^ Mr. Latimer has kindly consented to 
look after my portion of this agreement," 
said Hilda very seriously, but in her heart 
she was again rejoicing over the charm- 
ing results of her lately adopted line of 
action. 
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St. Helier was more than dismayed now ; 
he was furious. 

" What business has Mr. Latimer to 
trouble himself about your private a£Gair8 ?'* 
he asked hoarsely ; ^^ it seems to me that 
that gentleman is far too fond of meddling 
in matters whioh concern him not at all." 

" In this case your blame is certainly 
undeserved on his part/' said Hilda, warm- 
ing generously on behalf of the absentee. 
"It is by my particular request that 
Mr. Latimer has undertaken to settle all 
the business preliminary with Giacomo 
Arrowsmith— his lordship's factotum." 

" Then I may conclude that Mr. Latimer 
fills a corresponding rSle vis-a-via the Sig- 
norina Santarelli ? " St. Helier said, rising^ 
and bowing coldly. 

" Here is Mr. Latimer to speak for him- 
self," cried Hilda, also rising to meet the 
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silver-haired Adonis, on whom the thoughts 
of two of the Lady Grenfellians were so 
tenderly concentrated already. 

" Pray, let him speak for himself, and for 
you and to you, as much as you please,'^ 
said St. Holier, turning away ; ^* but pardon 
me if I cannot remain as a listener." 

He really took his leave as he spoke, and 
all the enjoyment died out of Hilda's face 
and out of her spirit, as she watched him 
hastily striding away towards the little gate, 
and making his exit thence. 

She had carried the triumphant joke of 
her independence too far. He was offended, 
he had left her in anger; and this very 
day she was going among strangers again, 
this time without his approval, without 
his co-operation, without his knowledge 
even ! 

^^ Noon on a broiling summer's day is a 
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strange hour for us three to be out in the 
recreation-ground," cried Latimer adyanoing, 
and flinging himself down upon the seat 
8t. Holier had so hurriedly vacated on his 
account. Latimer was grateful for the rest- 
ing place thus prepared for him; how it 
happened to be so opportunely at his dis- 
posal he neither knew nor cared. 

"I thought you would wish us to be 
very particular about all the items connected 
with the agreement before you are bound 
by it, Signorina," he presently continued, 
" and so I have called upon my lawyer on 
your behalf, and ^ made assurance doubly 
sure' where you are concerned." 

" Thank you. I feel that my case is 
quite safe in your experienced care," said 
Hilda. 

^^ I am surprised and grieved to hear that 
you intend leaving our happy circle at 
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Madame Braun's, " he remarked regretfully. 
" I hope you are not going fSar away." 

She told him of the arrangements made 
for her by Miss Norman. 

" I could have wished, for your sake and 
that of the charming and sociable Mrs. 
Vivian, that you would have accepted her 
oft-repeated invitation and gone to stay with 
her, at least for a time." 

" Is it true that that lady is your fiancee^ 
Mr. Latimer ? " asked Hilda, who suddenly 
remembered what she had heard, " and may 
I congratulate you ? " 

" Hush, I pray you," he whispered ner- 
vously, and his alarmed glance in the direc- 
tion of No. 39 betrayed the reason of his 
fears. ^^We desire to keep the matter 
secret just at present, for the sake of Ronald, 
and for other family considerations." 
, Hilda listened, vaguely amused at this 
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Budden desire to sappress a fact which Mrs. 
Yivian herself had unhesitatingly annonnoed 
on the previous day. 

^^ The fact is, I have come out now to 
ofier matutinal homage to my queen," 
Latimer continued, with unabated nenroiuk 
ness. ^^But, as the engagement must be 
kept secret pro tem.y I am particularly 
anxious that Miss — Miss Theodosia should 
not know you met me on my way to Mrs. 
Vivian's." 

" You may rest assured of my discretion," 
said Hilda smiling, and really amused at 
the fact that this sturdy giant should actually 
quail before the possible displeasure of that 
unhappy, cross-grained spinster, Theodosia. 

'^ It is time for me to go in now," said 
the Signorina rising. ^^ I will say au revair 
to you, Mr. Latimer." 

*^We meet at your new residence to- 
morrow ? '^ 
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"At twelve o'clock, if you please," said 
she, and turned to go. 

" And you will quite forget that you have 
seen me this morning," he resumed, detain- 
mg her. 

" My mind is a blank as far as you are 
concerned," she replied, and left him to 
keep his appointment with the Shoddy- 
Princess, while she made her way for the 
last time to the home of the confiding 
spinster, who firmly believed that she alone 
was the arbiter of Peregrine Latimer's 
much-coveted allegiance. 
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Hilda Santabelli, with her brunette oom- 
plexion and dark eyes, was not an ideal 
"Gretchen" according to stage tradition; 
but the girlish simplicity of her bearing, 
her frank smile, and a certain thrilling 
pathos in her glorious voice, adapted her 
admirably for the successful performance of 
the rdU of Gounod's unfortunate prima'- 
donna. 

As Margherita in opera, Hilda was likely, 
aye, sure, to excel. 

So said and thought her friends and her 
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admirers, the circle of whom had been con- 
siderably enlarged since the Signorina's 
social debut at the Countess of Dewminster's. 

The Dowager herself had called upon the 
Signorina on two occasions, accompanied by 
her son Benjamin. 

He came because he hoped to meet Miss 
Estella Norman again, who, he understood, 
was very often in the company of the Italian 
lady, for whom she had avowed her aflfection 
to him on the night of their first meeting. 

How happy the reflected glory of the 
Countess' visits would have made Miss 
Braun if her ladyship's ancient but coro- 
netted barouche had stopped at the door of 
No. 39. 

But since Hilda no longer dwelt there, 
the honour of her ladyship's visits was 
transferred to the unimportant dwellings of 
Grenfell Street, the quiet inhabitants of 
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which no doubt regarded the lordly equipage 
with wonder and awe. 

Mr. Eaynewater's desire was gratified on 
the occasion of her ladyship's second visit 
to the Signorina. 

Estella happened to be with her Mend 
that afternoon, and while the Dowager was 
entreating Hilda to be sure and secure her 
ladyship a box for the night of her debikfj a 
petition which the guileless Italian accepted 
as a personal compliment, instead of a selfisli 
economy, Mr. Raynewater thoroughly en- 
joyed the complete monopoly of Estella, 
whom he found even more charming during 
this chance interview than on the night of 
the grand ^* At-Home." 

He was, indeed^ so fascinated by the girl's 
beauty and wit that he emphatically declared 
to his mother that ^^ that Miss Norman was 
the only lady he had set eyes on since 
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retTirn to England whom lie would be proud 
to call lis wife." 

" Don't talk nonsense, Ben," her ladysliip 
replied, with a good-natured smile. ^' You 
must marry money." 

" Money be " 

What money might be, according to the 
Honourable Benjamin, who was no longer 
in a good temper, need not be recorded. 

" Make that old toady of yours, Mrs. 
Adela-ida, find out all the particulars of 
this young lady's parentage and expecta- 
tions, mother," suggested Benjamin, pre- 
sently. " I never saw such jolly rebellious 
hair as she has, or such a saucy pair of 
laughing eyes. Upon my soul, I'd even 
accept some lucrative appointment for her 
sake if they'd pay me enough to enable 
me to keep a wife and a comfortable 
establishment." 

8—2 
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The Dowager was really alarmed when 
she heard her idle son make such an enter- 
prising declaration. 

She knew then that Miss Estella must 
have made a far deeper impression on his 
susceptible heart than she had previously 
had any idea of. 

To think of her spoilt, lazy little Ben 
talking of earning his living ! Faith^ she 
had heard, could move mountains ; love, she 
might soon affirm, had a still greater power 
if it induced her younger son to become 
industrious. 

^^Let us talk to Honey Latimer about 
putting me in the way of making money, 
mother," Benjamin suggested when they 
arrived at home after that visit to Grenfell 
Street, where the arch glance of the charmer 
had revived all the luckless youth's slum- 
bering passion. 
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Honey Latimer was talked to by mother 
and son, and agreed to make a little fortune 
for them both if they would consent to his 
investing a moderate sum for them, say 
£500, in shares in the Great Anti-Bee 
scheme. 

" I qidte expect to treble your original 
outlay and return it to you with the profits 
in three months' time," he said confidently. 
**The shares are going up every day now; 
we can scarcely allot them fast enough. 
There is such a run on the Company since 
the public have begun to appreciate the 
money-yielding possibilities of our scheme." 

" I am glad you are not such a fool as to 
lalk philanthropy and that sort of cant to 
us, Mr. Latimer," the Countess remarked, 
with a hearty laugh. " For my own part, 
I'm not at all ashamed to declare that I care 
a vast deal more about making ready money, 
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and plenty of it for myself, than I do about 
the feeding of the vulgar million with that 
honey which they are suddenly supposed to 
find so very delectable." 

The result of young Benjamin's growing 
passion and consequent ambition was the 
yielding of the £500 which Latimer had so 
generously undertaken to treble, and the 
frequent presence of the Honourable Mr. 
Eaynewater in the social recreation-ground 
at those hours in which the ladies were 
wont to make their appearance in the 
Gardens. 

Why he came there so frequently now, 
and whose company ho sought, was not long 
a secret to the Grenfelliaus, the female sec- 
tion of whom speedily became jealous of 
the distinction thus accorded to Estella 
Norman, and were not slow now in ^ndmg 
faults in that young lady^s appearance and 
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manners, which had never been suspected 
until Mr. Eaynewater's attentions made her 
so very conspicuous. 

Mr. Latimer, the claims on whose time 
had increased in exact proportion to the 
rapidly extending operations of the won- 
derful Anti-Bee Company, was seldom 
seen either in the Gardens or at No. 39 
now. 

" I am making money, making money for 
us now, as fast as I can,'' he told Dosie when 
she, tenderly clinging to him, pathetically 
enquired how long, how much longer this 
terrible ordeal of secrecy was to be endured ? 
She had soon induced him to confide to her, 
that the sum Mrs. Vivian had lent him was 
two thousand pounds. 

Within a week of this startling confession 
Theodosia for the first time went up to Mr. 
Latimer's study and timidly knocked at the 
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door of the small room reserved for his 
private use at the top of the house. 

No sooner had he admitted her, and some- 
what harshly remonstrated with her for run- 
ning such wild risks as this unprecedented 
visit, than she, after passionately asserting 
that no one had the slightest suspicion of 
their engagement, or of her present visit to 
her beloved, told him that she had gone to 
her trustee and with him to her lawyer's and 
obtained possession of one thousand pounds 
out of the ten, which constituted her 
fortune. 

" You shall have the money to-morrow, 
my dearest best Peregrine," she cried 
breathlessly, as she extricated herself from 
his passionate embrace. ^' As you are doing 
80 well now, I am sure you will soon be able 
to double this sum, and then you will be free, 
and this odious secrecy can end with your 
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payment of the debt into whicli that horrid 
designing Shoddy-Princess managed to in- 
veigle you, with the sole object of getting 
you into her jealous clutches. " 

At this impartial version of his relations 
with Mrs. Yivian, Latimer laughed heartily 
and Dosie joined in his boisterous merri- 
ment with a right good-will too. 

^' With your consent I shall invest your 
thousand pounds in Anti-Bee shares, my 
sweet generous Dosie," he said after a little 
consideration. " Your name, in which the 
shares shall be taken, will be sure to bring 
us luck. 

*^ The sum you thus invest will probably 
be doubled within a month and still be 
yours." 

^^ Only to hand back to you again, my 
beloved," she said, stooping to kiss him as 
he sat at his writing-table. 
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But ho at this moment was too much en- 
grossed by mercantile considerations to 
respond warmly to her blandishments, for 
he now drew forth a number of papers, some 
written, some printed lists of names and 
figures, and finally a huge official prospectus 
and sundry minutes of the Great Anti-Bee 
Company. 

All these documents he spread out before 
Theodosia, carefully marking and explaining 
their manifold intricacies, and exhaustively 
answering all her enquiries, the shrewd- 
ness and perspicacity of which, he de- 
clared, '^delighted as well as surprised 
him.'' 

Theodosia for her part was greatly de- 
lighted too. She felt that she had just been 
personally elected as a member of that Aris- 
tocracy of speculative enterprise which 
made English men and English women too(?) 
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the proudest as well as the wealthiest of the 
rulers of commerce. 

She certainly looked ten years younger 
after this eminently satisfactory interview 
with her lover, and went tripping downstairs 
with quite a girlish exuberance of spirits. 

She was even singing " Tra-la, la la, la ! '' 
and laughing gaily a, she entered the Uneu- 
room, in the commodious presses of which 
the thrifty Hausfrau was storing away 
some of those heaps of fine linen which she 
had brought from her parental home with 
her, in accordance with the good old German 
notion of what a handsome dowry should be. 

The mother turned round, surprised at 
her daughter's jubilant voice and dancing 
step. 

" Mine Dosie, what it is ? " she ci;ied. 

Then Dosie, without volunteering any 
explanation, put her arm around her 
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mother's neck and kissed her affectionately 
on both cheeks. 

*^ We arc ever so much better off by our- 
selves, without that howling and flirting 
Italian woman/' Miss Braun remarked pre- 
sently. 

^^ I am so glad if you are happy, mine 
dear Dosie, but I do feel you are liddel 
hard to that innocent Signorina, who really 
is a goot and quite a harmless girl and whose 
singing was certainly the most fine we have 
ever any of us heard before. I am sure 
Mr. Lat — Mr. Curtis I mean " (the old lady 
hastily substituted the latter name as she 
saw a suspicious gleam in her daughter*s 
eyes), " Mr. Curtis is in quite a melancholy 
state since Miss Ililda has left us. Have you 
not noticed that he is so quiet and so sad, Dosie; 
what can be ailing this poor young man ? " 

" Perhaps he is in love," suggested Dosie ; 
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'^ but no, he would be happy in that case/^ 
she added, with the conviction of one who 
thoroughly understood her subject. 

^^I think it is some business with him 
and Mr. Latimer," said Mrs. Braun a little 
anxiously, " those two are no longer such 
ttick friends as they used to be before Mr. 
Latimer spent so much of his time in the 
City, as he has to do since he has this fresh 
and great appointment." 

" Jonathan Curtis has served his appren- 
ticeship under Mr Norman's slow old- 
fashioned regime^'^ explained Theodosia 
loftily. ^^ He is quite behind the times and 
can't enter into the spirit of enterprise 
which characterises the present state of com- 
merce, and so he and Mr. Latimer, who has 
a master-mind, differ on many points and 
can't be expected to pull together." 

"You speak like a book, mine Dosie 
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darling," said her mother proudly. ^^ If I 
had as much talents in my finger as you can 
spare from your great mind, I would go in 
business myself and make a great fortune 
too." 

^^ Suppose I were to try instead, dear 
mamma ? " said Theodosia coaxingly, and 
her mother finding the *^ child " very love- 
able in this pretty playful mood, contented 
herself by smiling fondly and declaring that 
it was ^' a most great pleasure to find her 
Dosie making fun and jokes." 

It will be a still greater pleasure when 
I have realized the fortune in earnest^ 
thought Theodosia, and ran away to the 
piano, anxious to vent her overflowing 
spirits in jubilant dance music and brilliant 
capriccios. 

Good-natured old Mrs. Braun was per- 
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feotly justified in lier comments on the 
change in the relations between Mr. Latimer 
and his quondam disciple and adorer 
^'Johnny Pry." 

That unfortunate young man, to whom 
life had hitherto always worn a very bright 
and hopeful prospect, had of late suffered 
acutely, and through the persons he had 
most loved and esteemed in all the world. 

What cruel pangs he endured on account 
of Nettie has been told already, nor did her 
subsequent indifference towards him at all 
reconcile him to the fact that the only smiles 
he now saw upon her pretty face were called 
forth by the presence of his rival. 

That Eonald was his rival, and his fortu- 
nate rival, poor Jonathan constantly re- 
peated to himself now, but no amount of 
repetition made the distressing fact easier to 
credit, or pleasanter to rpalise. 
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And now another private grievance was 
added to Jonathan's growing anxieties, by 
the strange conduct of Peregrine Latimer, 
of whose novel speculation in the City 
startling accounts came to the ever ready 
ears of Johnny, whose intensely inquisitive 
nature compelled him to pry into and listen, 
for the minutest details of any transaction 
in which persons of his acquaintance were 
engaged. 

It was not a noble pursuit, but it certainly 
had one redeeming feature in Jonathan's 
case. He was never actuated by ill-nature, 
he was always more distressed than pleased 
when ill-tidings came to his knowledge, 
and he was now making himself perfectly 
miserable because he heard such very 
disadvantageous accounts of Mr. Latimer's 
much vaunted Anti-Bee scheme. 

At first the notion of money manufactured 
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by steam, had been pooh-poohed and utterly 
ridiculed as out of all reasonable question. 
But lately the enterprise, backed by capital 
and pushed by such very enterprising men 
as Sir Fulsome Venture and Mr. Peregrine 
Latimer, was really beginning to assume 
considerable proportions, and Jonathan's 
chief anxiety was that Latimer might 
induce Mr. Norman to join the speculation 
which the Honorary Secretary certainly had 
a marvellous knack of painting in delusively 
bright colours. 

That Mrs. Vivian possessed a very con- 
siderable number of shares Curtis had 
ascertained, and it had for a moment (an 
uncommonly selfish moment) occurred to 
him to wish that Master Eonald also might 
have a nibble at this golden goose, and so 
lose his own nest-egg. 

But in this imgenerous desire Jonathan 
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was baffled^ for Eonald was far too much 
engrossed by his sentimental anxieties to 
trouble in the least about his income, of 
which far more than he required for his 
modest manner of life was handed to him in 
regular quarterly instalments, as his late 
grand&ther had arranged should be the 
order of things until his grandson reached 
his thirtieth year, when, if he chose to marry, 
the bulk of his fortune would be at his own 
disposal entirely. 

Mary Norman was the only person to 
whom poor Jonathan was able to turn for 
sympathy and consolation in these his first 
weary days of trouble and perplexity. 
And Mary, who listened with unflagging 
interest and inexhauBtible patience to the 
lengthy recital of Johnny's woes, certainly 
manifested a tenderer and a more lenient 
spirit on these occasions than any of her 
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own people would have deemed her 
capable of. 

Mary was really very much attached to 
Jonathan. She had known him since they 
were all children together in those happy 
simple Oakhurst days, when Mr. Norman, 
who went away to London and his business 
every day, would often take Johnny up to 
town with him to introduce him to his 
future home in the City. Johnny was 
Mr. Norman's ward, and an orphan, and he 
had always been looked upon as one of the 
family by the Norman girls, as well as by 
their father. Mary had bestowed quite 
maternal care on her small adopted brother, 
when first he came to Oakhurst, after the 
death of his mother, and spent his holidays 
with Nettie as his chief playmate and 
companion. 

He was but twelve years old then, and 
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Nettie only ten, whereas Mary, who had 
just reached her fifteenth birthday, appeared 
to her juniors to be " quite grown-up," by 
reason of her few additional years. 

In those happy bygone days, to which 
Mary often referred with quite a pathetic 
regret, she had been Johnny^s chief pro- 
tectress and unvaryingly kind friend, and 
this gentle interest on her part had not been 
changed by the lapse of years. She was 
quite as fond of ^^poor Johnny" now as 
she had been twelve years ago, and quite 
as ready to blame mischievous Nettie for 
teasing her adorer to-day, as she used to be 
during the old struggles for supremacy in 
which Nettie usually came off victorious. 

It was a wonderful comfort to Jonathan 
to find that the grave and sensible Miss 
Norman, who ruled her father's household 
with such wise discretion, was just as ready 
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still to listen to his plaints and confidences 
as the kind girl Mend of his lonely and 
loveless boyhood. 

The very day following that very ill- 
advised display of his love and his jealousy 
in the Gardens, Mary had sought an 
opportunity of inviting the poor fellow^s 
confidence, and ever since that time Johnny 
had come to her of his own accord, pouring 
his doubts and griefs, and perplexities 
into her sympathetic ear, and gratefully 
striving to act as she advised him, for 
the best. 

To worry Nettie at this moment would 
be worse than useless, and could only serve 
to strengthen her liking for Konald, which 
at present was but a passing fancy. 

*' If opposition is offered to her now she 
will turn obstinate,'* Mary declared, " where- 
as if she is left to ^ gang her ain gait,' the 
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chances are this budding affection will be 
blown away before it has even had time to 
take root/' 

Jonathan felt there was wisdom in these 
remarks, and resolved to prove himself as 
indifferent towards his adored one as she 
certainly set him the example of being by 
her own conduct towards him. 

Estella knew very little of what was 
happening around her at this time. She 
was too entirely absorbed by her private 
anxieties, among the chief of which was 
the fact that she had gone out into the 
Gardens for three consecutive mornings, but 
had vainly awaited Mr. St. Holier, and the 
restitution of her manuscript. 

The fact was that St. Holier had gladly 
availed himself of the valid excuse of a 
brief which necessitated his presence at 
Winchester Assizes, to escape from town, 
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from himself, and his conflicting passions. 
Those contradictory but all - engrossing 
thoughts, anent the authoress and the 
enigma, were really making his life a 
burden to him. 



CHAPTEE VII. 



Hilda's d^but. 



As Margherita, it was finally decided by the 
authorities at the Diamond Opera House 
that Hilda should make her debiit. 

Margherita's Jewel song had in the first 
instance captivated Lord Goselyngge, when 
he listened to the Signorina's rendering of 
it, on the occasion of their first meeting. 

Since then, scarcely a day had passed on 
which his lordship had not found some 
plausible pretext for an interview with his 
new primordonna. 

The Signorina's perfect simplicity charmed^ 
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just as her voice and her uncoDventionality 
Oscillated him. 

His acquaintance with prime-donne had 
already been considerable, and he somewhat 
rudely declared them in the aggregate to 
be " a captious, conceited, lazy, and unreli- 
able lot.'^ 

It was this detrimental opinion of his, 
which induced him invariably to decline 
to have any personal dealings with profes- 
sional ladies, whom it seemed to him quite 
impossible to please. 

But with the gentle, inexperienced Hilda, 
he found no such difficulty. 

He was only too eager, as he knew her 
better, to discover some pretext for con- 
stantly seeing her. 

** Business " was of course always a valid 
excuse, and one for which the giri considered 
it her bounden duty to waive all other con- 
siderations. 
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If Lord Goselyngge sent a note or a tele- 
gram desiring half-an-hour's conversation 
with her on business of importance, she 
felt that she was absolutely obliged either 
to be at home to receive him at the hour 
he had named^ or to present herself at the 
theatre, if those were his orders. 

It had not as yet occurred to her that she as 
the lady should assume the right to command 
his lordship. At present she regarded her- 
self virtually as in his employ, and there- 
fore her strong sense of duty dictated 
obedience to the master's orders. 

It might be all the better if this sense of 
the relative duty between employee and 
employer were more generally understood 
and practised in all professions. 

When his lordship's summons requested 
the Signorina's appearance at the theatre, it 
was that she might be present at special 
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rehearsals, which were called for her con- 
venience on several occasions. 

The stage here was so much larger than 
that of the small theatre in Rome, where 
her master of deportment had " drilled " 
her, that she must take every possible 
opportunity to familiarize herself with the 
large arena in which she was henceforth 
*' to show off her paces." It was thus his 
lordship more forcibly than elegantly put 
the case to her. 

She accepted his manifold attentions 
graciously. That of course. Courtesy was 
an instinct with her, which had, under her 
father's amiable supervision, been trained to 
an accomplishment. But it never occurred to 
her that the young lord's anxiety for her 
comfort and her convenience was unusual. 
It was on account of her voice and her 
successful debm as an actress that he took 
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80 mucli trouble in visiting her to arrange 
preliminaries, and in giving her the benefit 
of those extra rehearsals. 

That any feeling of personal admiration 
for her as a woman could be influencing her 
new and powerful friend and ally, was a 
thought which as yet had certainly never 
entered her mind. 

She was, as discriminating old Mrs. Braun 
had so often declared, guileless, and also 
quite without personal vanity or conceit. 

Her voice was a sacred treasure, a talent 
entrusted to her by the great Master of All. 

A gift to be jealously guarded, and of 
which she had both right and reason to be 
proud. 

She was at this time wholly absorbed by 
her desire to acquit herself honourably of 
her new undertaking, and to do credit to 
the man who was now giving her the first 
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chance of taking her place in the honourable 
rank of aspiring artists. And she devoted 
her time and her thoughts wholly to the 
perfecting of the role in which she most 
earnestly desired to excel. 

Mrs. Ashe, for whom Hilda from the first 
moment of their meeting had shown nought 
but tenderest consideration and compassion, 
was urged by the Signorina to accompany 
her, whenever she was compelled to attend 
rehearsals. 

^^ You are too fearfully alone, your life 
is too monotone here," Hilda declared. " It 
would be quite a change for you to come 
with me, and cannot fail to do you great 
good in every way. It will be far more 
amusing for you surely, than the long walks 
you take with your aunt in the evening. 
You need not lift your veil, of course. It 
seems to be the mode in London for 
ladies to hide their faces altogether. 



i 
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Miss Trevor, who was usually so reticent 
in the expression of any emotion, not only 
felt, but gratefully acknowledged the Signo- 
rina's kindness in making this suggestion, 
which she declared to be quite a feasible 
method of giving poor Ada a little glimpse 
of the brighter thmgs which seemed to 
have so completely vanished out of her 
isolated life now. 

So it was settled that Mrs. Ashe, her poor 
scarred fece concealed by a thick veil of 
Maltese lace, which had the effect of a 
mask, should accompany the Signorina on 
every possible occasion. 

Lord Goselyngge did not at all approve 
of this black-faced chaperon. But when 
Hilda in her generous way explained the 
unfortunate widow's circumstances to him, 
he yielded with as good a grace as men do 
yield to the woman who, for the time 
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being, is the one woman in the world to 
them. 

At the theatre the Signorina's *^ black 
domino" soon came to be the object of 
joking and derision, and this unkind feeling 
was not lessened by the fact that Lord 
Goselyngge himself treated both the Signo- 
norina and the "Black Domino" with 
marked courtesy and deference on all 
occasions. 

This cavilling jealousy on the part of all 
the other singers, professional *4adies and 
gentlemen " being quite of one accord as to 
the scant mercy to be shown to an interloper ^ 
came to a climax, the night before the 
Signorina's deb'tLt 

Up to this moment her position was 
insecure. She might fail to please the 
public, and it may without injustice be 
assumed that many of Hilda's professional 
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sisters, and brothers too, earnestly desired 
that she should faiL 

^' There are too many in the field 
already/' remarked one old stager, and 
that was the predominant feeling in the 
jealous breast of each of Hilda's captious 
critics. 

'^ I (he or she, as the case might be) have 
a still smaller chance of advancement if 
this stranger, this novice, should succeed ; 
and therefore I will do all I can to dis* 
courage, discomfit, and ridicule her^ and 
that pretentious Black Domino of hers." 

This was the spirit of welcome and en- 
couragement for the novice behind the 
scenes. 

YSThat was it in firont ? 

An expectant crowd chiefly characterised 
by its absorption in individual interests, 
and by remarks whispered by one to 
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another on the appearance or the compamtons 
of a third person. 

As for the new singer ? Bah 1 new 
singers were plentifaL This was just the 
time of year for them to crop up. And, as 
a rule, they would do far better if they ^ 
would consent to remain in peaceful ob- 
scurity. Better for themselves, because 
they would be spared the needless humilia- 
tion of a public failure, and better for 
the audience, because it was assuredly 
better to listen to some seasoned mediocrity, 
who understood her business thoroughly, 
than to witness the nervous tremors of a 
debutante. 

There had been very promising para- 
graphs in various journals anent this parti- 
cular primordonna^ but then there never yet 
was a prima-donna whose advent had not 
been heralded with brazen trumpet blasts^ 

VOL. III. 10 
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thanks to personal influence or the patronage 
of deluded friends. 

Well, the overture has commenced ; there 
is not much time left now ere vague specula- 
tion must give place to some kind of certainty. 

What pretty girls those three are in the 
stage box ! 

The one with the shining eyes and the 
dark hair, with lilies-of-the-valley in it, 
must be some relation of the dibutante. 

She looks so intensely interested, and 
the hand which toys with her fen trembles 
visibly. She certainly is the prettiest 
girl in the theatre. If the singer is as 
attractive, there is something to hope for 
yet. 

But surely the fair-haired girl by her side 
is much more like what one supposes 
Oretchen should be. She has a rosy baby- 
like fece, and really looks as child-like as 
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Goethe must have desired his innocent 
heroine to appear. 

Can those two young girls be sisters ? 

The third young lady in the further 
comer is dark too, and evidently much 
older than the others, whom she does not 
in the least resemble. 

She is handsome, dignified, perhaps even 
severe. 

No, they cannot be sisters ; and yet that 
distingue looking old gentleman standing 
behind them, and making so much use of 
his glasses, is evidently the father of the 
eldest. She and he have the same regular 
features, and — Ah ! this is the vision of 
Margherita, appearing in obedience to the 
summons of Mephisto. 

The prima-donna is young, quite young 
but she is not beautiful, and the golden 

10—2 
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plaits which stage tradition demands are 
not her own. 

Her youth is in her favour, and she may 
have a voice, and she may be able to 
act • • • • 

Ah ! this is the scene of the Kermesse ; 
how bright, how animated. What life 
there is in the music ! 

Now, we shall see. 

They do see, all of them, their eyes and 
their glasses are all turned upon the modest 
Margherita as she tranquilly advances. 

Presently they hear also .... only a few 
notes, but they are pure, melodious, thrill- 
ing, and true; and having sung them, 
"Margherita moves with quiet grace and dig- 
nity, and her face, which did not prepossess 
at the first glance, becomes attractive 
as its animation returns. Hilda's beauty is 
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not of feature, but of expression. ' So far so 
good, comments the audience. 

There may be something more in this 
debutante after all, than previous experiences 
have warranted one's anticipating. 

The third act is over, and with it the 
Garden scene, the singer's test par excel' 
knee J the crowning ordeal in which * Mar- 
gherita' can make or mar her future 
career. 

This singer has assured all who hear her 
that the path which lies straight before her, 
ready and inviting, wiU lead on to- 
Fame. 

Lord Goselyngge comes to her in tremen- 
dous excitement. He stammers, he is 
flushed and incoherent, while she is pale, 
self-contained, and calm. 

** You are an angel ! '' he cries enraptured. 

"I am so thankful you are content," 
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she answers, smiling, and quietly with- 
di'awH the hand he has seized and covered 
with kisses. 

She accepts his homage tranquilly, grate- 
fully. 

It is but his tribute to the successful 
debutante. It has nothing whatever to do 
with her individually ; with the Hilda who 
is panting for a cordial shake of the hand, for 
a sympathetic smile, for a word of praise and 
encouragement, such as her father would 
give her, or Estella or — St. Holier. 

Where is St. Holier ? 

Estella and she have speculated much on 
his unaccountable absence. 

They have neither of them seen him 
since that morning on which he had so 
angrily left Hilda with Mr. Latimer. 

She has written to tell him of her in- 
tended dibtttj but has received no reply. 
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Even if lie is away on circuit, as Jona- 
than wisely suggested in reply to Estella'ft 
anxious enquiries, he would surely see the 
daily papers; and if so, he must have 
known about the Signorina's first appear- 
ance, for it has been announced and com- 
mented on ad libitum. 

Estella, the admired girl in the stage- 
box, with shining eyes and sprays of lilies- 
of-the-valley in her dark hair, has at this 
moment perceived St. Helier as he entered 
the box opposite, in which the Countess 
Dowager of Dewminster and the Honour- 
able Benjamin have been seated since the 
beginning of the performance. 

St. Helier has not been with them before ; 
Estella is quite sure of that. 

Now that he has made his appearance, 
will he come over to shake hands with her 
sisters and herself? 
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As vet he has not even noticed their 
presence; he has not once looked their 
way. 

"Isn^t he provoking? he turns his 
glasses in every direction but ours,^' Estella 
impatiently whispered to Nettie. 

" He knows we are here, and that is why 
he avoids looking this way," answers Nettie, 
sotto voce. ** There has been something 
between father and him which we know 
nothing about. I noticed his vexed look 
just now when he caught sight of father. 
I believe he has only come up on to a level 
with us so that he might see who was at 
the back of our box. I saw him as soon as 
we came in ; he was in the stalls then, there, 
in that vacant one just below us, at the end 
of the second row. 

" Oh I why did you not tell me before ? " 
said Estella reproachfully. 
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" Because it would not have been fair to 
Hilda to give you a reason for dividing 
your attention, which was wholly due to 
her to-night, surely. 

" And though I can hang my head, and 
look down over the front of the box, being 
privileged as the Baby of the family, such 
conduct would have been very unbecoming 
on the part of Miss Estella, you know.'' 

Estella said nothing. She felt the Baby 
was right. 

Mrs. Yivian, Mt. Latimer, and Eonald 
were also occupying a box opposite to the 
Normans, and on the grand tier.^ 

Theodosia was sulking at home all alone, 
Jonathan told the girls, but he pointed out 
Mrs. Braun, seated by the side of Miss 
Miller, a Grenfellian neighbour, in the stalls 
below. Miss Trevor, with her weary pale 
face, was there also, alone. 
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Mrs. Ashe could not sit in the front of 
the house with her veil down, although 
she might wear it over her bonnet and face 
at rehearsal. 

Nettie tried to induce Jonathan to go 
over to Mrs. Vivian's box between the acts 
and ask Bonald to come back with him. 

But Jonathan was not quite so ready 
now to come and go at Nettie's capricious 
bidding, and point-blank refused to obey 
her on this occasion; and Mary, ever 
anxious to spare the poor boy, declared 
their box was sufficiently crowded already. 

On this Nettie deliberately turned her 
back on both Mary and Jonathan, and 
devoted herself entirely to Estella, with 
whom she exchanged many whispered con- 
fidences. 

Meanwhile Mr. Norman, who detested 
"howling performances," as he most irre- 
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verently styled the opera, feeling even more 
bored by the lengthy pauses between the 
acts than by the music itself, made his way 
to Mrs. Vivian's box, where he hoped to 
refresh himself by a quiet business chat 
with Mr. Latimer. 

*^ Won't you go over and see my 
daughters, Mr. Vivian ? " suggested Mr. 
Norman as he shook hands with Ronald, 
whose chair he desired to occupy. 

How enthusiastically Nettie would have 
thanked her father had she been aware of 
the service he was all unconsciously ren- 
dering her ! 

As it was, all her gratitude for Ronald's 
appearance so soon after her expressed desire 
to see him, was lavished on that young man 
himself, who, as the Baby, furiously blush- 
ing, whispered to Estella, " must have felt 
that she was longing to speak to him.'' 
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The lead of the conversation was certainly 
undertaken by Nettie, and right willingly 
too. 

Eonald, who felt that the crisis of his 
fete was now at hand, was too preoccupied 
to take any active share in the girls' eager 
conversation. 

They, however, had so many remarks 
to make to him, so many questions for 
him to answer, that his abstraction was un« 
heeded. 

Their praise of and delight with the dibUL- 
tante was unanimous, and even quiet Mary 
unconsciously elevated her voice as she 
volunteered her meed of praise to the fesci- 
nating actress. 

They were all thoroughly acquainted with 
Hilda's vocal excellence; but even her 
most intimate friends were amazed by her 
evident grasp of the histrionic part of the 
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art to which she was so earnestly devoting 
herself. 

Both Mary and Estella, who knew the text, 
were moved to something very like lachry- 
mation as Hilda with thrilling pathos told 
Margherita^s simple history, commencing 
with the words : — 

" E che ! sempre sola ! Al campo e il 
fratel, — ^la madre perdei.'' 

This lovable sad-eyed girl was Marghe* 
rita. Bom to love, and, consequently, to 
suffer. 

Hilda no longer existed for those who 
watched this realistic impersonation, but 
they saw and heard and felt the actual 
presence of that ideal Margherita for whom 
Gounod has composed some of his tenderest 
and most pathetic harmonies. 

Margherita's music may not be classic, 
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but it is human, and, therefore, it must 
appeal to humanity. 

Since the finale of the Garden scene, Hilda 
had possessed the sympathies of her audi- 
ence ; this she felt instinctively as the true 
artist ever does, and, therefore, she was 
now doubly and trebly encouraged by their 
marked approval. 

Even in the wearying sadness of the weird 
church scene, Hilda's genius lifted her above 
the grovelling tradition which appears to 
compel most actresses to crawl or plunge 
and wriggle along the floor, as though in 
emulation of the very badly used proverbial 
worm. 

Hilda was not a down-trodden creature ; 
she was a suffering woman, sad, ashamed, 
pitiful, pathetically appealing, but a true 
woman still; and not one present in all 
that numerous audience could have resisted 
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the eloquent misery which shone in her 
great sorrowful eyes, which rang with 
heartrending pathos in the now saddened 
tones of her beautiful thrilling voice. 

The part of Siebel was taken by a most 
accomplished singer and actress, one of 
those ornaments of the lyric stage whose 
voice is usually compared to that of a black- 
bird, so naturally full and sweet and mellow 
is it, while her appearance must ever 
gladden the eyes of those who admire a 
handsome and graceful woman. Faust on 
this occasion was sung by an aspiring young 
tenor whose chief characteristic was, unfor- 
tunately, the painful attenuation of his 
limbs; but Mephistopheles had an excel- 
lent representative in an artist who ranks 

with Mme. , that most charming of 

Siebels. 

The audience, however, cared very little 
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for tenor, contralto, or baritone on this 
occasion. 

Margherita had not only been a Prima 
DonnUy but the first in every respect; and 
Margherita's repeated bows and recalls 
seemed but to inspire a constant repetition 
of the brayas and bravissimas which sounded 
and resounded with redoubled ardour when- 
ever a fresh bouquet fell at the Signorina's 
feet 

Hilda Santarelli's debULt was now sync- 
nymou8 with HUda SantareUi's triumph I 



CHAPTEE VIII. 



FEEBLE CONSPIRATOES. 



Four supper-parties had been organised 
with a view to fating the Signorina on the 
night of her debut 

Mrs. Vivian had sent a polite letter of 
invitation a week before the event, request- 
ing the pleasure of Hilda's company if her 
exertions should not have too greatly 
fatigued her. 

And after the brilliant success of the Gar- 
den scene, a far more urgent invitation from 
the Shoddy-Princess was brought to the Sig- 
norina's dressing-room ; a pencilled note of 

VOL. IIL 1 1 
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extravagant congratulation and vehement 
entreaty for the honour of her presence at a 
little supper at No. 20, where only her most 
intimate Mends would be present, and she, 
therefore, would be quite sans gene. There 
was a P8. to this note, scrawled in Mr. 
Latimer's large bold hand. 

" Pray do not let us vainly await the 
crowning joy of the evening — your presence 
in our midst, — and our chance of personally 
congratulating you on your triumph/' 

The Countess Dowager more than ever 
eprise by the talented Signorina, since her 
success was assured, also supplemented her 
previous invitation by a note imploring 
Hilda's presence at No. 1. "Only Addie 
and Ben, Estella Norman, and Mr. St. Helier 
to meet you, so you won't have to put on 
company manners." Thus the Countess 
wrote in her box at the Opera. 
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Hilda had seen St. Helier in the Dowa- 
ger's box, and when she read the Countess' 
note and knew she would have the chance 
of spending the evening in his presence, she 
wavered— for a second. 

She had not seen him since he left her in 
anger more than a week ago now, and she 
longed at least to know that there was 
perfect peace between them again. 

The Norman girls had also, and most 
cordially, asked her to go home and sup 
with them. They did not wait until her 
triumph was assured; indeed, they would 
but have repeated their urgent invitation 
far more eagerly if she had been depressed 
by failure, and in such case it is more than 
probable that Hilda would have gone to 
them for consolation and peace. 

"But now she needed no encouragement; 
and it occurred to her that she would be 

11—2 
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Mfilliog a duty if she appeared at the grand 
supper given by Lord Goselyngge to the 
professionals, and at which she had been 
asked in courtesy to her rank as Frima- 
Donna, to play the part of hostess. 

But at the end of the Opera the Signo- 
rina realised that, for this evening at least, 
she had done duty enough, and that she 
surely might be spared from making any 
further efforts for the sake of pleasing either 
Lord Goselyngge, the public generally, or 
that most officious and irrepressible factotum 
the Anglo-Italian, Giacomo Arrowsmith. 

Her success was now assured; it was a 
matter for congratulation only, which ad- 
mitted of neither doubt nor misgiving. 

Utterly weary, though by no means 
depressed, Hilda resolved to decline all the 
inducements so alluringly offered to her for 
the prolongation of the evening. 



i 
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She avowed that she longed to be alone, 
and desired to rest in peace for this night, 
and as she impartially declined all the invi- 
tations given her, on the same plea, no one 
could possibly be offended. 

To one and all she answered, ** Excuse 
me to-night, but come and see me to- 
morrow." 

She was, nevertheless, considerably sur- 
prised to hear that Mr. Eonald Vivian and 
and Mr. Jonathan Curtis were waiting to 
see her at half-past ten o'clock on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

For Eonald Vivian's visit immediately 
after her debUt she was, of course, in some 
measure prepared, and she had very deci- 
sively resolved on the final answer she 
would now be compelled to make to his re- 
peated proposals. 

But Jonathan Curtis ! This was, indeed, 
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an unexpected pleasure! Ah! perhaps he 
oame with some message from his Mends 
the Norman girls, or, more likely still, from 
Mr. Peregrine Latimer, whose very marked 
attention, by-the-bye, Hilda was most desi- 
rous of suppressing to some extent 

She hated men to presume! Such were 
the thoughts in the Signorina's mind as she 
entered the drawing-room, in which the two 
young men were anxiously, or, to be accu- 
rate, nervously awaiting her. 

No greater contrast could possibly be 
imagined than that presented to Hilda's 
calm, dispassionate glance by the appearance 
of her unexpected visitors. 

Jonathan, tall, loose, ungainly, his green* 
ish eyes shifting as uneasily as did the 
weight of his body from one large foot to 
the other, his auburn hair looking undeni- 
ably red in the uncompromising light of 
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the morning ; and his freckled skin so moist, 
in consequence of the heat and his mental 
perturbation, that it necessitated the con- 
stant application of a crimson handkerchief, 
which the ill-advised youth, in his love for 
bright colours, had specially selected, as 
likely to tone down the too vivid tints of 
his complexion and hair. 

Thus, as regarded the outward man, poor 
Johnny appeared to the Signorina ; but she, 
keenly sensitive for others as well as' her- 
self, was perfectly aware that beneath that 
ungainly exterior sterling qualities were 
hidden, and that a kinder and a more 
thoroughly unselfish heart than poor old 
much-abused Johnny Pry^s, seldom beat in 
a manly bosom. 

The Norman girls had most impartially 
informed Hilda of Johnny's virtues as well 
as of his superficial faults. 
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Mary had praised liim in her reticent, 
but all the more impressive, fashion. Nettie 
had alternately laughed at and abused him, 
but always ended by owning that *Hhere 
really never was a better fellow.'' Estella 
had confided the unavowed secret of Jona- 
than's absorbing affection for the Baby, 
and had laughed with Hilda at this ro- 
mantic passion on the part of one who, to 
judge by appearances, was the most pro- 
saic of individuals. 

At Mrs. Braun's, Hilda, in her quietly 
observant fashion, had noted and been con- 
siderably impressed by the hero-worship so 
lavishly bestowed on Peregrine Latimer by 
this really modest and very timid young 
man. 

What errand could possibly have brought 
him to her room this morning, and in the 
company of a youth to whose undeniable 
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grace, refinement, and beauty, poor Johnny's 
every look and movement served as so many 
foils ? 

Adonis and a satyr was Hilda's inward 
comment on the contrast presented to her 
outward vision. 

Eonald's classical features certainly seemed 
cast in the mould of ideal sculpture, and 
were finely chiselled withal ; whereas 
Johnny had no features of any kind, deserv- 
ing the name. 

And yet they were " good men and true," 
both of them, kind, helpful, generous to a 
fault, — ^to what would appear as faulty in the 
eyes of the world, that is, for they were 
ready to ignore their own interests where those 
of their dear ones happened to be at stake. 

" I had hoped to come to you upon a 
very diflterent mission, Signorina, now that 
your debAf is eifait accompli^^^ Ronald said, 
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speaking with a certain effort after the 
embarrassing silence which had followed the 
first commonplace greeting of these three, so 
oddly brought together. 

Hilda looked straight into the speaker's 
troubled eyes^ and gave a little sigh; the 
sigh was inaudible, but Jonathan, who was 
observant in his way, noticed a quick look, 
a look of relief pass over the Signorina's 
fiEtce. 

Of the different mission to which Bonald 
alluded, Curtis knew nothing ; and it was 
characteristic of the man that even in the 
midst of his present anxiety and preoccupa- 
tion, he mentally resolved to try and find 
out for himself what that secret business of 

Bonald's might be* 

« « « « « 

The three were seated by this time, and a 
a fresh feeling of wonder came into Hilda^s 
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mind, as to the mysterious errand which had 
brought these men into her presence, and 
now held them silent, spell-bound as it 
were. 

" I hope your mission is not a very un- 
pleasant one ? " she said, trying to smile, 

but herself becoming nervous under the de- 
pressing influence of this inexplicable hesi- 
tation and subsequent silence. 

" We really ought first of all to apologise 
to the Signorina for troubling her in this 
matter at all," said Jonathan, suddenly 
bracing himself for the effort of explanatory 
speech, which evidently had already proved 
too trying for his companion. 

"Pray do nothing of the kind," said 
Hilda eagerly. ^*I begin to fear there 
must be something wrong; that a trouble 
threatens some mutual friend of ours ? " 



4 
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"Pray let me know the truth, and as 

quick as you can." 

She had risen, moved by her anxiety, and 
extended her hands in the eagerness of 

supplication; for she now felt convinced 
that trouble of some kind brought these 
ambassadors to her. 

" If in any way I can be of service," she 
continued appealingly, " I pray you will at 
once command me, without any such 
thought, as ceremony or apologation." 

Hilda's English was not perfect ; but no 
fault could be found with her womanly tacti 
and her ready desire to help wherever help 
might be required of her. 

" We determined to come to a lady for 
advice in this painful matter," resumed 
Jonathan, his courage rising with the in- 
spriting sound of his own voice, "and 
I proposed laying the case before Miss 
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Mary Norman ; but Mr. Vivian, very justly, 
I am sure, considered that you, Signorina, 
being quite neutral would the more readily 
give us your imf)artial opinion. It is just 
possible that with Mary Norman some per- 
sonal feeling might enter into her view of 
the subject." 

"For my own part I was fally deter- 
mined, '^ cried Ronald hastily, "that you 
yourself must be guarded against the machi- 
nations of one, whom we now cannot regard 
as other than a base impostor, and into 
whose hands we fear you have already given 
considerable power as regards your future." 

Eonald's eyes flashed with anger, and his 
next words were spoken with an amount of 
decision which startled while it alarmed the 
Signorina. 

" We have come to warn you against 
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Peregrine Latimer/* he said, ** who is playing 
a very treacherous game — " 

*^ We only surmise that such is the case/* 
Jonathan interrupted nervously. His voice 
and his lips both trembled as he volunteered 

his mild protest, and he really looked as 
disconsolate as if he himself had been dis- 
covered in some nefarious transaction. 

*^What has he done?'' cried Hilda, 
flushing in a mamier quite unusual to her. 

^* Have you given him any money, Sig- 
norina?" asked Eonald quickly; "this is 
no time for mincing matters ; pray tell me 
the truth at once/' 

"I have only given him one hundred 
pounds,'' said Hilda, stammering and evi- 
dently much discomfited by this unprece- 
dented cross-examination into her private 
aflairs. 

" He told me that was the usual fee on 
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the occasion of the signing of so profitable 
an agreement as mine certainly is, thanks 
chiefly to his great consideration on my 
behalf ; of that I am quite sure ; and, 
indeed, indeed, I believe, I hope, you must 
be mistaken, gentlemen, in thinking bad 
things of so kind and so clever a man." 

Jonathan groaned aloud, by way of prov- 
ing his earnest participation in her evident 
anxiety. 

** You are sure you have given Peregrine 
Latimer nothing but that one hundred 
pounds ? " resumed Ronald, too stern in his 
pursuit of justice to heed any plea for 
mercy at this moment. 

He confronted Hilda with such earnest, 
truth-compelling eyes, that hers sank be- 
neath the searching enquiry of his direct 
gaze. 

Both he and she had for the moment for- 
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gotten that he was really only her very 
humble adorer. 

She now regarded him rather as an un- 
willing witness might, who' is inclined to 
resent and resist the too pertinacious en- 
quiries of persistent counsel; or of a too 
officious judge. 

" You can assure us that you have given 
him nothing else?" continued Bonald 
breathlessly. 

He was quite aware of her reluctance to 
meet his questioning glance ; and he feared 
that this boded some harm to herself. 

" I gave him a note, written by his dicta- 
tion, and promising him one third of my 
earnings for the first three years; provided 
he succeeded in making a further profitable 
arrangement for me with the Diamond Opera, 
as he expected to do." 

The feeling of the tmwilling witness be- 
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came stronger in Hilda as she felt herself 
compelled to speak, and she looked at 
Bonald with, aomethiug very like defiance 
in her eyes. 

He had suppressed the fiery Italian oath 
which rose to his lips as he listened to her 
last explanation; but he now vented his 
concentrating wrath in the one emphatic 
word — "Scoundrel I" which he hissed out 
between hia teeth. 

" This Tillain has made OTertures to my 
mother, has — has asked her to marry him," 
the yonng man continued, his indignation 
growing with the recital of Latimer's mis- 
deeds. 

" fie has robbed her, robbetl her of large 
sums of money, on the pretext of iuTesting 
it in some fantastic scheme, which has no 
■■iisteiice saye in, his own brain." 

T^. ui. 13 , 
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^^ This, Mr. Curtis, to whom I am deeply- 
indebted, has already ascertained for me.'^ 

Ronald, who was courtesy personified, 
bowed very deferentially to Jonathan as he 
expressed his gratitude to that gentleman, 
to whom he now said : — 

"You will, I am sure, best convince the 
Signorina, by telling her exactly how and 
what further villanies of Mr. Latimer^s you 
discovered last night." 

Jonathan literally shivered as he thus 
heard himself called upon to bear testimony 
to the guilt of a man whom he but very 
lately had so keenly delighted to honour. 

" I pray you will beUeve, Signorina,'^ he 
stammered, quite breathless in his con- 
fusion, "that my discovery of Mr. 
Latimer^s un — un — ^trustworthiness was not 
the result of my own seeking, but was 
forced upon me in consequence of certain 
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rigorous enquiries Mary Norman had com- 
manded me to make in the city." 

" She is a very ^rewd girl, and has won- 
derful sense, as you no doubt have 
discovered ere this, and she had some 
reasons of her own for suspecting Mr. 
Latimer. 

'' Added to these secret misgivings on her 
part, came the well-grounded fear that 
Mr. Norman might be induced to invest 
money in this great Anti-Bee " 

" Swindle," interpolated Konald, as the 
other hesitated in his vain search for an 
appropriate and yet not too condemnatory 
word. 

" Urged by Miss Norman, and feeling it 
to be my duty to protect my honoured 
chief and his family, as far as lay in my 
power," continued Jonathan, losing his 
sense of compassion for the new friend, in 

12—2 
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the warm declaration of his zeal on behalf 
of the older ones, ^*I entered into this 
a£fair with a pertinacity of which I am 
half ashamed " 

" Of which you have every reason to 
be most proud," Konald fiercely corrected 
him. 

^* And I am indeed deeply grieved to be 
obliged to confess," Jonathan continued in 
a lower tone, ** that my research into the 
origin and progress of this suddenly so 
much vaunted enterprise, has been most 
disheartening in every respect. 

"I employed a broker to represent me, 
being very desirous to avoid all contact 
with the principals in the Anti-Bee scheme ; 
and my employ^ and I together succeeded 
first of all in discovering that Mr. 
Perigrine Latimer in his own person 
represented the entire and oft-quoted 
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committee, and also that letters purporting 
to come from one Sir Fulsome Venture 
were in reaUty conceived and penned by 
Mr. Latimer himself.'' 

These condemnatory details were in 
themselves not very intelligible to Hilda, 
but their very serious nature was 
thoroughly conveyed to her by poor 
Jonathan's miserable looks, the painful 
hesitation of his speech, and the glowering 
anger in Konald's frowning face. 

"And you discovered something of all 
this only last night, Mr. Curtis?'' she 
asked, hoping to escape further commercial 
explanations, which she was quite unable 
to understand. 

" Pray, tell your story to the Signorina, 
just as you told it to me/' suggested 
Eonald, '' that is how she will follow you 
best." 
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" I had been rather distressed yesterday- 
evening," Johnny commenced apologetically, 
"at having to leave poor Miss Braun at 
home alone while we, all of us, were 
looking forward to the wonderful treat you 
were to give us, Signorina. For this I am 
sure you will pardon my thanking you now 
at once, in my own name, as well as on the 
part of all who had the happiness of hearing 
you/' 

Hilda had never before so thoroughly 
appreciated those excellent qualities of 
Jonathan's, on which Mary was wont to 
dilate, as she did at this moment. 

He is gatiche^ but he certainly has much 
discrimination, the gratified debutante ad- 
mitted to herself. And who can blame her 
for making this discovery at a moment 
when Johnny's perspicacity was so plainly 
proved by his admiration for herself ? 
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Hilda was a true artist, and she was also 
a true woman. 

^^ So Miss Braun did not come to the 
Opera at all ? ^' she asked after a momen- 
tary and reflective pause. 

She would have wished by her 
undoubted success to have impressed even 
cavilling, ill-tempered Theodosia. Indeed, 
a word of congratulation from that 
jealous spinster, however reluctantly uttered, 
would have counted far more with Hilda 
now, than the fulsome praises of her con- 
fessed admirers. 

Such was the change which the triumph 
of one night had already worked in the 
modest unsophisticated girlish nature. 

Yesterday she thought but of that golden 
treasure, her voice ; to-day she already 
desired personal homage. 

*^ The Normans were asking about Miss 
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Theodosia," Jonathan resumed, when Hilda 
looked towards him again, as if desirous 
that he should continue. "And as their 
box was rather crowded at that moment, 
and the Church scene was just over, T could 
not help thinking how sad it was that while 
Mrs. Braun and — and Mr. Latimer, and 
we all of us were so enjoying ourselves, that 
poor Miss Dosie should be moping at home 
all alone. 

^*So I asked Mary Norman's leave, and 
resolved to cut away to the Gardens in a 
hansom and to bring Miss Dosie back with 
me. will she nil she." (Jonathan, in the 
remembrance of his late ardour, began to 
improvise ad. lib.y himself, even while he 
was endeavouring to convince his hearers of 
the immovable strength of his inflexible 
purpose. I wished her to see the last 
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scenes, to judge for herself, and then to 
return home with her mother. 

"My programme, you see, was very 
clearly defined," Jonathan continued, rising 
from his chair so as to be better able to 
*' tread out" the measure of his increasing 
embarrassment on alternate feet, " but the 
chief actor, or actress, begging Miss 
Braun's pardon, was not quite up to the 
part proposed for her. I let myself into the 
house, searched all the sitting-rooms for 
Miss Dosie, actually intended to tap at the 
door of her own room, but found it wide 
open'^ .... 

"And to cut a long story painfully 
short," interrupted Eonald, with less 
courtesy and far more impatience than he 
could have accounted for to himself, 
" Mr. Curtis found the unfortunate lady in 
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Mr. Peregrine Latimer's study, whither she 
had retired with her passionate griefs, her 
frantic jealousy, and her despairing loye. 
Desirous of keeping within the shrine of her 
idol, even while he was bowing the knee to 
another saint. Miss Theodosia had laid her 
head upon his writing-desk, and was 
sobbing her poor old heart out in all the 
bitter anguish of unrequited affection." 

Bonald laughed aloud as he completed 
this dramatic description of the unfortunate 
spinster's sufferings, to which he had 
aUuded in a tone of the most withering 
contempt. 

Hilda always eager in defending the 
absent, and most especially the weaker side, 
now vehemently protested on Theodosia's 
behalf. 

" Poor lady, poor lady ; it is my firm 
conviction she really loves that man, the 
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man you now think so bad. And a woman 
will do and dare or suffer anything, 
everything, rather than believe ill of the 
man whom she loves." 

" Hilda ! *' cried Eonald, unmindful of 
his business errand, of Jonathan's presence, 
and of all but his own strong, smouldering 
passion, kindled into sudden flame, as it was, 
by the bright sympathetic light in the eyes 
of his adored one. " Hilda, that is love ; 
you know it now ; you have learnt to feel 
it yourself, and it is — oh ! glorious angelic 
Hilda, tell me it is — that love you feel for 
— me. 

He threw himself on the ground at her 
feet, and strove to possess himself of her 
reluctant hands. 

^' And can it be possible that you are so 
suffering still ? " she exclaimed, moving a 
step away from him, and herself for the 
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moment oblivious of the presence of 
Jonathan, who was doing his utmost to 
disappear between the blind and the open 
window. 

" I have waited so long, so patiently ; I 
have striven to make no sign all these 
long, weary months, Hilda,'* Ronald re- 
sumed, his eager protestations changing 
to a pitiful tone of pleading entreaty ; 
" but now the allotted time is over. You 
have made your debAt^ and I have a right, — 
yes, a rtffht to receive my answer. Hilda, 
noble, beautiful, generous Hilda, give me 
my reward — answer me — at last." 

" T have not even heard the end of Mr. 
Curtis' adventures yet,''said Hilda, farmers 
relieved than annoyed to hear Jonathan's 
warning cough, the only means in his power 
to assert his presence and save himself from 
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any further participation in this utterly un- 
expected and most romantic denouement of 
a scene which had commenced in so very 
prosaic a fashion. 

" I will write you a letter and tell you 
all in that, Eonald," said Hilda to her dis- 
comfited adorer, whose present mortification 
was as thorough as had been the previous 
elan which had carried him quite beyond 
the reach of his matter-of-fact surround- 
ings. 

For a few blissful moments he had realised 
Hilda's gracious presence and the possible 
attainment of his heart's desire only ; now 
came the dire reaction, and with it the cruel 
conviction that he had made a fool of himself, 
and pleaded his cause in the uncompromis- 
ing presence of one " Johnny Pry." 

But Johnny Pry on this occasion acted 
with an amount of delicacy and discretion 
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which Mary, alone of all his friends, would 
have considered him capable of. 
He appeared to be quite unaware of the com- 
promising nature of Bonald's late passionate 
avowals, and too much absorbed in his own 
relation of Theodosia's troubles, to have paid 
any attention to those of the unhappy lover 
who now sat with averted fsice, silent and mor- 
tified, though not without a gleam of hope 
in his mind as he thought of the letter she 
had volimteered to write to him, the letter 
in which she had said she would tell him alL 
That comprehensive all and the smile with 
which it had been spoken, being quite 
enough to encourage hopes which were 
ready to spring up revived at the faintest 
glimmer of sunshine. 

" I will not trouble you with the details 
of my prolonged interview with poor Miss 
Braun," said Jonathan, addressing himself to 
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Hilda, " nor need I tell you how she was at 
last induced to confide her painful secrets to 
me. First of all, she was very, very angry 
to hear that Mr. Latimer was with Mrs, 
Vivian ; and then I think it was her jealous 
indignation which led her on to the confession 
of her love for and her clandestine engage- 
ment to — Peregrine. 

"Anxious, perhaps suspicious, as I was al- 
ready, it was only natural that I should at 
once strive to ascertain if Miss Braunhad 
been induced to enter into any speculation 
of her lover's. And I then discovered that 
she had already made over a considerable 
part of her private fortune to her intended 
husband. 

^* It still seems like a horrid nightmare to 
me," said Jonathan parenthetically, and 
with a groan he added, " the terrible part 
of it is, that there now seems to be no chance 
of awaking from it.'' 
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" Did you tell Miss Braun of your 
suspicious?" asked Hilda, regarding the 
question entirely from a feminine point of 
view, " and could you make her doubt the 
good faith of her beloved I " 

<* No, " said Jonathan, " nor did I seek to 
do so. The poor lady was suffering so 
acutely already by reason of her jealous fears, 
that I was determined not needlessly to add 
to her apxieties by raising doubts of another 
kind in her mind, until circumstances should 
compel us to take some decisive action 
apropos of this — " 

^* Scoundrel ! " cried Eonald fiercely, and 
rose as he spoke ; ^' what possible hesitation 
can you pretend to have, Curtis, in calling 
this impostor by the name he deserves ? '^ 

^*The first notion I had of all this 
villany,'^ Ronald continued, evidently glad 
of any excuse for giving a vent to his pent- 
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up feelings in passionate speech, " was last 
night, when I very naturally resented what 
appeared to me as most unwarrantable fami- 
liarity on that brute^s part. I caught him 
kissing my mother's hand, not as an act of 
homage, that might have been pardonable, 
but like a lover — ugh ! 

^^His subsequent insolence led to some 
sharp retorts on my part, and then by degrees 
I induced my unhappy and most deluded 
parent to confess to me the nature of the 
trap this designing villain had so craftily 
laid for her. Curtis had already whispered 
a word of warning to me during the evening, 
and so I at once determined, regardless of 
the lateness of the hour, to go round to 
number 39, and inform him of my appalling 
discovery. 

" But every one in the Gardens has known 
and discussed Mrs. Vivian's engagement 

VOL. in. 13 
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throughout this past week." Hilda inter- 
posedy and turning towards Bonald, asked, 
"How was it possible that you knew 
nothing about it?" 

" I neyer went into the Gardens except to 
get the chance of a word with you, Signo- 
rina," Eonald admitted pathetically, and 
Jonathan yaguely wondered if Vivian had 
mistaken Nettie for Hilda, on the occasion 
of their very earnest conversation to- 
gether. 

** It seems that the persons to whom 
certeinnews is most important are always the 
last to hear of it," said Hilda, rather at a loss 
as to what it behoved her to do or to say next. 

Jonathan again came to the rescue. 

" We have told you all this, Signorina, in 
the first place to warn you against having 
any further dealings with Latimer, and also 
to ask if you, who are far more intimate 
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with Mr. St. Helier than either of us, will 
kindly consent to tell him the facts of the 
case^ and ask him for his advice as to the 
next step, the first legal step, which must of 
course be taken in this matter now. We 
naturaUy desire to try and regain some 
portion at least of the money which these 
two confiding ladies have handed over to the 
Anti-Bee Company." 

" Eobbery," quoth Ronald curtly. 

" And at the same time we feel it is most 
desirable to keep Latimer without the faint- 
est suspicion of our having made such dis- 
coveries at all," continued Jonathan im- 
pressively, ^^and we would therefore beg of 
you, if he should call upon you, Signorina, as 
he most probably will do to-day, to show him 
no change of manner when you receive hiuL" 

" For that I am actress enough, you can 
so far rely on me," said Hilda. 

13—2 
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" But about Mr. St. Helier ? '' 

" He will surely be only too thankfiil if 
he can be the means of rescuing you from 
the talons of this impostor/' cried Ronald 
warmly ; " and you can learn his opinion as 
a friend, whereas we men should have to go 
to him officially, and that would complicate 
matters at the outset, and also necessitate our 
dragging in the names of the injured ladies, 
from whom we have as yet not even received 
permission to take any action whatever in 
the matter." 

As Hilda listened to the alternate feeble 
pleading and excuses of her visitors, she 
could not refrain from a mental comment on 
their utter helplessness, and on their evident 
incapacity to cope with the extensive ex- 
perience of the astute Latimer. 

" Well, they were only boys after all,'' 
she thought, and a longing possessed her to 
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hear St. Helier^s opinion on this miserable 
business. How refreshing his clear decisive 
speech -would be, after all the aimless 
twaddle to which she had been compelled to 
listen for the last two interminable hours. 

"I will consult Mr. St. HeHer and at 
once," she said, rising to show her visitors 
that she desired this prolonged interview to 
end — at last. 

" As for the ladies in question, I would 
strongly advise you to give them no hint 
whatever of your intended prosecution, for 
in their present disposition you may be sure 
that they would resent your desire to help 
them, and would regard any interference as 
most unpardonable, quite tropdezele^ in fact." 

With this remarkably shrewd inference, 
the Signorina shook hands with her visitors, 
whose long delayed departure she could not 
but hail with a feeling of intense relief. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



THE PLOT IN ST. HELIEE'S LIFE. 



Although the Countess Dowager, yield- 
ing to her dear "infatuated" Benjamin's 
earnest entreaties, had written down Estella 
l^orman's name as one of the guests to be 
asked to meet the debtitante after the opera 
was over, it so happened that the hurried 
note of invitation never reached Estella's 
hands, for the very sufficient reason that it 
still lay in Mr. Latimer's pocket-book, in 
which it had been placed with another 
letter for personal delivery, and completely- 
forgotten afterwards. 
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The fact was that Mr. Latimer's extended 
" operations " in the city left him very little 
leisure to bestow on any of the minor com- 
missions with which his lady clients were 
wont to charge him. 

Poor Estella little guessed, as she so 
wistfully, so longingly glanced across at 
the dowager's box at the Opera, in which 
Mr. St. Holier had taken up his position, 
that there had been a chance of her meeting 
the truant barrister at supper later in the 
evening. 

As it was, she returned home with her 
father and sisters contentedly enough. 

Hilda's success had delighted all her 
friends, and filled Estella with unfeigned 
exultation, which feeling was by no means 
diminished by the fact that Hilda had sent 
her a pencilled note in which she explained 
that she could accept none of the invitations 
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to supper which her friends had so kindly 
given her. 

So Hilda and St. Helier would not meet 
to-night, while the bright light of her new 
triumph was casting such a bewildering 
radiance about the fortunate prima-donna. 

And therefore Estella went home quite 
contented. At peace with the world and 
herself. Thankful above all things for the 
knowledge that he was now in London* 

^*You surely can't be wanting to go to 
Mrs. Toegoode's affaiuj Stella ? " exclaimed 
Nettie next morning with a very disap- 
proving look and tone. 

Estella certainly had profited to the 
utmost by Adela-ida's general invitation^ 
and had waudered off to No. 3 for a con- 
sultation, which both of them really en- 
joyed, at least three mornings in every 
week. 
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In one sense her intentions in thus leaving 
home had been lamentably frustrated; for 
St. Helier, who of course was the load-star 
that tempted her to take these solitary- 
matutinal rambles, was striving hard to 
forget both her and that other perplexing 
enigma in a distant county, where he de- 
voted all his time to the closest possible 
study of his briefs. 

" That St. Helier is pushing his way to 
the front pretty considerably," one of the 
legal fraternity remarked to another. 

^'Yes, by Jove!" answered the other, 
" there's no depending on the quiet fellows 
in these days; you think you're safe and 
that they're a deal too lazy ever to take the 
trouble to interfere with you in the least, 
when lo and behold ! one fine morning they 
burst forth quite alarmingly in a perfect 
torrent of eloquence." 
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^^This fellow has sound practical sense^ 
and understands argning a case too; that 
goes ferther than your pnff oratory by a very 
long way. I mean to give him a couple of 
briefs when we're all back in town again ; ^^ 
so Mr. Grey, the eminent solicitor, declared. 

" Still waters run deep/^ commented the 
other, himself making a note of St. Helier's 
successful pleadings in his memorandum- 
book. 

Now, St. Holier was in town again, and 
therefore it became imperatively necessary 
to Estella to go and see Mrs. Toegoode the 
very morning after Hilda's dih&t at the 
Opera. 

Nettie objected, and even remonstrated 
with her literary sister on this occasion. 

" It^s stupid of you always to be running 
oflf to Mrs. Toegoode's," she said. **We 
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never get a quiet morning's work and chat 
together now. 

"There's Mary sent for by Mrs. Vivian; 
they^ve evidently got some secret under- 
standing, and there are you going to talk 
business with Adela-ida. What does it all 
mean, Stella? I don't believe you talk any 
business at all; and what's more to the 
point, I am quite sure your novel never 
came to such a complete stand-still as since 
you went to the Countess's party. I have 
never even set eyes on the dear old manu- 
script since that night, and, the other day 
when you were round at Hilda's, I went up 
into the den and groped and burrowed 
everywhere, but could not find a single 
chapter. Have you left it all at Mrs. 
Toegoode's this long, long while ? " 

"I am going to fetch it back now, at 
once," said Estella, rising and congratu- 
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lating herself on haying thus evaded the 
telling of a direct lie, an ordeal from which^ 
in spite of her lately complicated expe- 
riences, the girl still shrank with a strangely 
nnfeminine horror. 

"And if I promise to copy out that 
barcarole accompaniment for you, while 
you're away, you'll read me all the new bits 
in Gwendolen when you come back, won't 
you, Stella ? '* Nettie pleaded, looking very 
wistfully into her sister's eyes. 

" If 1 have a satisfactory interview," said 
Estella, unable to meet the Baby's appealing 
glance, and speaking very slowly. " If I 
have a satisfactory interview, I'll do what- 
ever you may be pleased to command when 
I come home again." 

Though really unwilling to tell a lie, 
Estella had quite a feminine pleasure in 
exerting her ingenuity by walking as far 
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as she dared trust herself upon that slippery 
and most delusive plank, yclept ' ^ prevari- 
cation." 

There was no welcoming blaze of sunlight 
to dazzle her, as she stepped out into the 
Gardens this morning. 

The air was heavy, oppressive, and the 
lowering grey sky seemed to presage a 
coming storm. 

Estella's heart was heavy too, as she 
slowly made her way towards the old oak, 
whose whispering leaves seemed to be 
telling one another some very mysterious 
story. 

Would he come this morning ? and would 
he bring her back her manuscript ? 

It was very wrong of him to have left 
her without it all this time. What Nettie 
had said was quite true; since the night 
of the Dowager's party, or rather (and this 
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date Nettie did not know) since the fol- 
lowing morning, her novel had been shame- 
fully neglected and now she really must get 
it back, if only to prove to Adela-ida and to 
her own people that she could and would 
complete the task she had once set herself. 

" I feel almost afraid to ask even for your 
gracious pardon, Miss Estella," said St. 
Helier, who had entered by the grove gate, 
just as the girl approached the oak-tree. 
"I fear you have, and alas I with appa- 
rent reason, been seriously displeased with 
me?" 

"Because you retained my book while 
you were out of town?" she asked, that 
sad heavy feeling at her heart giving 
place to a sudden and most inexplicable 
gladness. 

Was it the mere fact of his presence 
which caused her this happiness, or was 
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it that subtle tenderness in his eyes and in 
his voice which she so infinitely preferred 
to his ordinary cool and cynical manner. 

" You knew, at least, that I was away ? " 
he said, evidently relieved. 

" Jonathan told us you were most likely 
away on circuit,'^ she said; ^*and as the 
Signorina had heard nothing of you, and I 
had not seen you, I — ^' 

" Had you looked forme then?" he re- 
sumed eagerly. 

** I came out almost every morning," said 
she, " because I was quite at a loss without 
thaty^^ she pointed to the roll of paper which 
he held in his hand. 

"My talisman!" he said smiling, and 
evidently very well pleased with the turn 
the conversation was taking. "I felt I 
should wield quite a mighty sceptre as re- 
garded your destinies, Miss Estella, if only I 
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could contrive to retain possession of your 
much cherished manuscript." 

^^ Don't you think you were taking. rather 
a mean advantage ? '' she asked, longing yet 
dreading to meet his eyes. 

" I was about to quote a proverb in self- 
defence/' he resumed, **but perhaps you 
would not approve, and I really am quite 
luiable to risk your displeasure again.'' 

^^ I don't think it has ever fallen upon you 
as yet," she said smiling, ^^ and I do wish to 
know by what proverb you intended to 
vindicate yourself." 

** All's fair in love and war," said he. 

** Is there to be war between us then ? '^ 
she asked, feeling that some effort at speech 
was incumbent upon her, yet scarcely know- 
ing what words she could use that would 
not betray the growing agitation of her 
thoughts. 
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" No, not war ; God forbid ! " lie cried, 
" but oh ! Estella, let there be loveJ^ 

She sat quite silent for awhile, but when 
he laid his hand on her's, she clasped it 
closely, clingingly, conveying a perfect assur- 
ance by the lingering caress of her shapely 
£jigers. 

What need was there for immediate 

speech, when they so thoroughly understood 

one another ? 

# « « « 

^^ I was naughty the other day, the last 
time we sat here together," she said, after a 
long; a very long, but a most satisfactory 
silence. 

" I was distressed about my book, and I 
did not think you were quite pleased with 
it, or with me, and I fear I was very un- 
gracious about the sketch you had so kindly 
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written out for me. But I will promise to 
use it now, and I will '' 

^*And tve will/' substituted St. Holier, 
with a smile that made her glow with its 
warm light. 

^* And we will work it out together, and 
make a rm/ novel of it after all," she assented, 
gently clapping her hands in a delight, the 
exuberance of which demanded some out- 
ward sign. 

He suddenly caught both those demon- 
strative little hands again now, and held them 
in that firm possessive grasp which almost 
made her wince with pain, and yet, by its 
calm assertion of power, was so exceedingly 
reassuring, so strangely delightful. 

" When you are my wife, Stella, I must 
tell you about the dark plot which clouded 
so many of my years, and made an old man 
of me before my time." He pointed to hi 
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hair as he spoke, and Estella looked at those 
grey signs of the storm of life, which had 
struck her as incongruous when first she 
noticed them there. 

^' I should like to hear the story of your 
life here, now, at once," said she pleadingly, 
" and as it is the first favour I have dared 
to ask of you, I think you are bound to 
grant it/' 

He leant towards her, and said in so low, 
so tender a tone, that it filled her eyes with 
sadden and quite unaccountable tears, as 
certain strains of music will, sung in a 
thrilling minor key : "I can refuse you no- 
thing now, my darling, but I shall want all 
my courage for this task, and you must in- 
spire me first ; say to me, tell me the story 
of your life, dear Everard, because I love 
you." 

She repeated his words slowly, metho- 

14—2 
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dically, like a child anxious to say its lesson 
just as the master bids it. 

*^ And now, my Stella, I want a bribe as 
well," he said, masterfully, but with the 
light of love in his eyes all the time, 

She lowered the sunshade (where was the 
sun ?), and thus sheltered, or rather hidden, 
she bent towards him, and gently touched 
his brow with her lips. But their sweet 
contact set his heart beating wildly, madly. 

He jumped up, and grasping the parasol 
with one hand and her resisting arm with 
the other, he pressed his lips on her's with 
a passionate, lingering, delicious kiss, that 
left her almost frightened. 

Pale, trembling, and quite breathless, 
" My darling, my darling ! ^' he whispered, 
frightened himself at the sight of her sud- 
denly white face, " forgive me, oh 1 for- 
give me. I love you ; I have loved you so 
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long, SO long, — since the first hour in which 
we spoke together here ; and I have been 
wilfully blind, blind towards yonr sweet 
maidenly afifection ; blind towards the reality 
of the attraction which you and you only 
possess for me." 

Her pretty bright colour had all come 
back into her face again now, and she could 
even smile quite saucily, as she peeped out 
from under the fringe of the sunshade to re- 
assure herself that they were still alone, un- 
watched, and unsuspected • . . • • 

" Give me your hand, child,'^ he said, and 
when he held it, he looked into her sweet 
dark eyes and added, speaking most impres- 
sively, *^ first of all, I wish to tell you Stella, 
for my satisfaction as much as for yours, that 
since the long past days of my youth's one 
great and irretrievable folly, I have never 
kissed a woman's lips with love, with passion^ 
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as I could not resist kissing your's just now, 
when heaven seemed open to me once again, 
with a glorious promise of peace and per- 
fect happiness. You believe me, don't you, 
dearest ? '^ 

Believe him ? of course she did, entirely, 
implicitly, and just because she also felt 
their momentary happiness to be so perfect, 
she, a true daughter of Eve, insisted on 
learning something at once, which might 
bring a cloud upon their love-lit horizon. 

" Tell me all about it now,'' she pleaded^ 
^^ I want to know; it seems so impossible 
that you can ever have been so rash, bo 
foolish as you would try to make me be- 
Ueve.'' 

^^ I was just twenty-one," he said, feeling 
bound to comply with her request, but not 
at all relishing the task he had undertaken 
with such a very good grace. ^* My book 
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of poems, you remember, was just pub- 
lished, and I was in that state of Schwdr^ 
merei which is eminently characteristic of 
the youths who care not at all about physical 
training, but surfeit themselves with a men- 
tal diet, of which Heine forms the piece 
de resistance. 

" Poor Heine ! yes, he was a Schwdrmer 
too, in one sense, but then his biting cynic- 
ism kept the mental balance pretty correct. 
With me, perhaps because my health was 
not robust, sentimentality ran away with 
reason, prudence, and all the other qualities 
which are supposed to elevate mankind 
above the unthinking instinct-following level 
of the honest brute. 

'^ I fell in love — to use the accepted form 
of speech, which in my case would be fer 
more correctly stated by the admission 
that I saw a very pretty face, and caught 
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a violent attack of the delirious fever^ 
described as love.'' 

^^ First love?" suggested Estella meekly* 
She was already smarting at this sudden 
contact with the unpleasant fact she had 
insisted on unveiling. 

*'She, the pretty woman, was consider-* 
ably my senior," he continued^ bent now 
on getting through this irksome task with 
all possible dispatch. 

*^ She regarded my boyish adoration with 
charming tolerance ; she caused me to 
quarrel with my family and to abandon 
my studies, and my first chance of dis- 
tinguishing myself in my profession ; such 
a chance as comes to a man but once in a 
lifetime, and then — she married me/' 

Estella started up from her seat now, 
and stood before him in silent terror. 

'' Child,"' he said, nervously catching at 
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her hand. '^What does it matter nov? 
She bade me go through the ceremony of 
marriage with her-and I obeyed-as I 
should have followed her into the fire, had 
she asked me to do so.'' 

'* Oh ! " moaned the poor fool-hardy little 
daughter of Eve, vainly wishing now that 
she had never sought to hear a word of 
all this. 

**Is that pretty woman dead?" she 
asked ; and that possibility seemed to bring 
back a faint gleam of light into the darkly 
lowering horizon so suddenly closing in 
about her. 

" God knows ! " said he. 

"But she was your wife — don't ffou 
know ? " cried Estella. 

" No ; she was not my wife," said he ; 
^^ she had a husband living at that 
time." 
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"And you discovered this?" asked 
Estella, her interest growing with her 
boundless anxiety. 

" Good Mrs. O'Neill, my mother's maid, 
did that for me/' said he ; " and so ^ I wan- 
dered through the world once more, light- 
hearted and content' .... No, Stella ; 
until I began to know, began to love you, 
I have known neither peace nor hope, nor 
content — but now ? " 

" I will teach you all those good things, 
my dear/' said she, simply, re-assuringly, 
" and we will write the story of your life 
together, and that will be a real novel, 
for I understand now that human lives 
have their plot too," 

"Even though there has been neither 
poison, conspiracy, nor violent death in 
them ? " he asked, smiling, since she smiled ; 
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happy, so happy, because he had made 
her so. 

" You forget that we can make our case 
good with big—" 

" How dare you ! " he cried, as he 
stopped the word on her lips with a kiss. 

A kiss which held two startled observers 
spell-bound on the gravel path. 



CHAPTER X. 



estblla's trixjhph. 



** Oh ! Hilda/' cried Estella, advancing to 
meet the new-comers» and bowing to Mrs. 
Ashe, who was the Signorina's companion. 

** Oh I Hilda, dear Mend, congratolate me 
now ; for this is the honr of my triumph, 
and I am as happy in it as you were last 
night in yours/* 

Indeed the girl was happy, &r too happy 
to be troubled with any sense of shame at 
being discovered in the embrace of her 
lover ; far too happy to think it possible that 
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the cause of her rejoicing might not 
gladden the hearts of all others. 

Hilda took both her friend's hands, and 
kissed her on either cheek. " I wish you 
both all that is best in love and happiness," 
she said, and said it earnestly, striving with 
all the strength of her womanly nature to 
subdue the miserable revolt, which had 
fiUed her mind with furious anger, when 
first she beheld her rival — (her rival?) 
what despicable folly — his wife elect — in St. 
Helier's arms. 

"It is fortunate for me that I should 
happen to meet you here, Mr. St. Holier," 
she said, after having ceremoniously con- 
gratulated him, in his turn. ^' I was on 
my way to the Grove, to your house, now, 
being compelled to consult you on busi- 
ness matters which are of the greatest 
consequence to some of our mutual friends. 
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.Allow me to introduce Mrs. Ashe/' she 
added, ^^ who has kindly undertaken to 
chaperon me, and who says she can mate- 
rially assist us in the difficult task we may 
have before us/' 

*• Will you allow me, in my turn, to sug- 
gest that we all adjourn to my house ? " said 
St Helier, glancing from one to the other 
of the three ladies, and vaguely wondering 
at the extraordinary caprice which induced 
Mrs. Ashe to wear a black mask on a 

stiflingly hot July morning. But there 
was no accounting for the vagaries of 
women, he sagely concluded, and could not 
resist taking a surreptitious glance at the 
bright unveiled face of his darling, his 
fascinating Estella. 

Yes, she was his now, and the foolish 
conflict in his restless mind was over ; he 
could never waver in his allegiance again 
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for a single treacherous moment. And she, 
— no — she was not one of the cruel capri- 
cious ones either, and she loved him ; she 
had confessed it now, and she had kissed 
him. 

^^ Are you all rehearsing a play here, 
good people ? " exclaimed Mrs. Toegoode, 
who, accompanied by Nettie, had just 
entered the Gardens, and was now advancing 
eagerly towards the group under the oak 
tree. 

** What do you mean by coming out in 
the day time like this, you most unhappy 
creature?'' Adela-ida whispered to Mrs. 
Ashe, whose arm she seized in a grip that 
was almost vicious. 

** She has come by my particular request, 
Mrs. Toegoode," said Hilda, who, though 
not able to hear the other's words, had 
guessed their uncivil import from her angiy 
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look and manner, and felt doubly indignant 
with the authoress, since she had succeeded 
in making Mrs. Ashe confess that that 
ambitious Hterary character was her own 
sister, although ashamed to own the close 
relationship existing between them. 

Hilda would prove to the unnatural 
sister, she thought, that others might still 
be proud and glad of poor Ada's company, 
in spite of her sad disfigurement. 

There were two other sisters in that 
oddly assembled group, who also whispered 
to one another in hurried undertones. 

'^\ went to Mrs. Toegoode's to fetch 
you, Stella," Nettie said, dismay and 
surprise both expressed in the long en- 
quiring glance with which she turned to 
Estella. 

^^ And I was here all the time; here, and 
with Aim," answered Estella, her eyes far 
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more eloquent than her whispered words ; 
for they met his at this moment. 

He answered their welcome, though most 
unconscious appeal by instantly making his 
way to the Baby's side, whose small hand 
he clasped, as he said, 

" We have your good wishes, dear sister 
Nettie, haven't we ? " 

" Oh ! haven't you ? " cried Nettie, whose 
joy was always of the irrepressible kind. 
She would dearly have liked to hug her 
new brother on the spot, so great was her 
sudden elation, but she very discreetly con- 
tented herself by fervently embracing 
Estella only, pro tern. 

"We're evidently in for an afternoon - 
palaver, instead of the usual games," St* 
Helier said, smiling deprecatingly, as he 
beheld Mrs. Vivian and Mary Normau 

VOL. in. 15 
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issuing from the gate of ISo. 20, and 
making their way directly towards the group 
of ladies, of which he, the only man pre- 
sent, quite unconsciously formed the 
centre. 

*< What can have brought such a busy 
crowd of you out here, scandalizing ? I'm 
sure I won^t undertake to guess," said the 
Shoddy-Princess, in a hard dry tone, which 
startled most of her hearers. ^^ As there's 
only one man among ye, and he a lawyer, 
we'll take for granted it isn't much good 
you're after." 

She looked sallow, wrinkled, care-worn; 
her large dark eyes, which were usually 
bright and attractive, were sunken now, 
and their rims seemed reddened as though 
by tears, 

^^ I'm sure you will pardon poor Mrs. 
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Vivian, Mr. St. Helier," said Mary, in her 
usual calm soothing tone ; ^^ she is in much 
distress at this moment, and I had just 
persuaded her to come and ask you for your 
advice in a matter of which I feel myself 
incompetent to judge. 

" My father went to the City this morning, 
and I ventured to suggest that we should 
call upon you, as immediate action of 
some kind must certainly be taken.'* 

"Yes, that is sure," said Hilda, step- 
ping up to Mary's side, but addressing 
herself to St. Holier. " I know — unfor- 
tunately I very well know, the trouble 
that was bringing these ladies to you ; and 
their errand is the same as ours.'' 

"If that is so,'* said St. Holier, con- 
siderably more perplexed than pleased, by 
the embarrassing fact that so many ladies 

15—2 
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i^rfi- 



raddenly required partioular advioe or 
assistance from him. 

He was not a solicitor, and by no means 
a ladies' man. Women who wanted advice, 
legal or other, should go to the proper 
offices where that article was dealt out in 
professional doses, and at professional 
charges. He did not want to be talked at, 
or to, just now ; he wanted peace, and he 
wanted to talk himself, and to have only 
Estella to listen to all he might choose to 
say to her. 

But Mary — ^gentle, dignified Mary, — her 
sister, his sister that was to be, had asked 
for his help in her friend's name. He could 
not refuse Mary — and Hilda ? 

Ah ! Hilda had no doubt got herself into 
some trouble already, thanks to that tin- 
business-like arrangement of hers, in which 
that great cad Latimer had a hand. Poor 
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Hilda, how exquisitely she sang last night ! 
how pale and grave she looked this morning ! 
Well, if she had got into a scrape, he must 
help her, of course; nothing could be a 
trouble to him now, since his mind was 
quite made up, and his happiness perfectly 
assured. 

"Shall we adjourn for consultation, 
ladies?" he asked, with a comprehensive 
bow. 

Hilda took Mrs. Ashe's arm, and Mary 
that of Mrs. Vivian. 

" My house and my services are quite at 
your disposal, ladies," St. Holier said ; and 
as the four walked towards the gate, he 
hastily turned to Estella and whispered, in 
a tone of urgent entreaty, "Wait for me 
here, my darling. I shall begin to lose 
faith in my too great happiness while you 
are out of my sight ; and — and we must go 
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and talk to Either together soon, must we 
not ? " 

She answered him with a smile, but she 
thought it was very hard that all those women 
should want to talk business to him on the 
very day on which she felt he ought to be 
occupied about her and her only. 

^^And so I'm to congratulate you, to 
repress my tears of disappointment, and 
rejoice at the sacrifice of another girl of 
promise — eh, Miss Estella ? '' 

It was Mrs. Toegoode who spoke, and 
who — the others having really left the Gkor- 
dens — ^took Estella' s hands and gave her a 
kiss of warm approbation. 

*^I hope it wasn't a secret, Stella?" 
enquired Nettie dubiously. 

^^ No, Miss Baby," said Adela-ida laugh* 
ing, ^^or if it was, Estella's eyes had 
betrayed it to me long before you divulged 
it;' 
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* [ And what will become of our poor Gwen- 
dolen ? '' the authoress continued ; " will 
she be handed to posterity minus an ear or 
a toe, like other great works of art, whick 
seem to be valued in proportion to their 
incompleteness ? ' ' 

** Oh ! no,'' answered Estella with a 
happy smile, " I hope my heroine's mem- 
bers will none of them be conspicuous by 
their absence ; and I am quite sure that not 
a single chapter shall be wanting which is 
necessary for the completion of the three 
volumes exacted by the publishers and the 
libraries." 

** Well, child, I wish you joy ; joy and all 
possible success," said Adela-ida cordially ; 
'^and if you can persuade that sBsthetio 
Mend of yours to stay in his charming 
house with you as the mistress of it, I will 
promise you both my blessing." 
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^* I should feel it to be dreadfully 
hard to give up our pleasant con&bs, 
our prosperous friendship," she continued 
earnestly. 

"My lot in life has seemed so much 
brighter, so much better and happier, since 
I have known you, child ; and in my desire 
to help you on in your literary career, I 
have actually revived the flagging interest 
in my own work/' 

" I am sure the serial you have just com- 
menced is wonderfully bright and entertain- 
ing," cried Estella eagerly, " and I take the 
very greatest interest in it, as you know." 

"There are some splendid love scenes in 
it ; Stella told me so," afl&rmed Nettie. 

' ' And Stella must be a most experienced 
judge, no doubt," said the authoress laugh- 
ing- 

Estella said nothing; but she laughed 
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too, ana she thought that very likely she had a 
good deal more experience already than even 
Mrs. Toegoode gave her credit for. 

What a wonderful plot she might suggest 
to Adela-ida now, if she were to tell her 
that awful story about the pretty woman 
who had told one man to marry her, while 
she had a husband living all the time ! 

Ah I Adela-ida would laugh at that, 
and say it was too absurd. 

Yes, truth is stranger than fiction, 
concluded Estella, and wondered how much 
longer her hero would be detained listening 
to such truth or fiction as his self-constituted 
clients might choose to confide in him. 

" Have you no idea what all this mystery 
with Mm is about, Stella ? " queried Nettie 
impatiently. 

'' Not the very remotest, my Baby." 

" Well, then, I think you were very silly. 
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very — ^very silly not to insist on going 
with him too; what's to become of one 
meek, polite gentleman like that, if all those 
domineering women begin to lay down the 
law at the same time ? He'll be utterly 
anni ; no, dumbfounded, I mean." 

^^ As I am already, not by the talk of 
women, but by sheer physical exhaustion," 
said Mrs. Toegoode. 

" I'm starving, too," cried Nettie, remem- 
bering that it was luncheon time, now that 
the momentary excitement of the unexpected 
interview in the Gardens was over. 

^^Come in and have some luncheon at 
home," she suggested, glancing from her 
sister to the hungry authoress. 

^^ I promised to stay here," said Estella, 
blushing delightfully. 

"Then at once prove that you don't 
intend to be any man's slave, by following 
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the first instinct of nature, which bids you 
eat while you're hungry," said Mrs. Toe- 
goode decidedly. 

^* If you would please eat, and let me 
stand at the window and look out for — ^for 
them," suggested Estella, ingeniously chang- 
ing the tell-tale pronoun from singular to 
plural. 

"You shall do whatever you please, my 
child, so long as you don't insist upon our 
starving too." 

With this the three quickly made their 
way to No. 40, where Chapman ministered 
to their wants with her usual zeal and 
discretion. 



CHAPTEE XL 

** THEBB IS A TIDE IN THE APFAERS OF MEN." 

Much startling news awaited Mr. Norman 
when he returned irom the City that even- 
ing, and found Curtis awaiting him among 
the girls, each one of whom had her par- 
ticular instalment of gossip to add to the 
general and very comprehensive account 
which Jonathan commenced for his chiefs 
edification. 

** Father, what do you think?" cried 
Nettie, scarcely allowing herself time to re- 
ceive the usual paternal salute on her pout- 
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ing lips, so eager was she to impart her 
'tit-bit of news/ as she described it ; *' the 
Countess Dowager of Dewminster called 
here to-day with her prodigal son, the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Eaynewater. Isn't that an 
unexpected honour ?'* 

''Did her ladyship come to see you. Miss 
Baby ? " asked Mr. Norman smiling. 

" Oh ! dear, no ; '' said Nettie with an in- 
jured air, " no one comes for me, or cares 
about me when they do come." 

" I beg your pardon, Nettie,'* commenced 
Jonathan, getting uncomfortably red at once. 
" I always — " 

" Oh ! jeQ,you, " answered Nettie crossly, 
"but then you don't count, don't you see?" 

" I often count on you, and never in vain," 
remarked Mary in her reassuring way, and 
poor Johnny thanked her with a surreptitious 
pressure of her hand. 
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They, at least, understood one another. 

^^ It was ^ Miss Estella,' both her ladyship 
and Master Ben were delighted to honour/' 
Nettie resumed, glancing mischievously at 
her sister, who was sitting by the open win- 
dow, apparently engrossed by a volume of 
poems which rested upon her knees. 

*^Mr. Eaynewater is in love with our 
Stella,'' Nettie continued impressively. 
^^ He did not say so, you know, because his 
ma and our Polly and I were all in the 
room ; but he showed it in his eyes, and in 
his over-anxious ways, and he has made his 
ma promise to invite our Stella to come and 
spend a week or two with her, at her little 
place on the river.'* 

Nice little place it must be to hold her 
dainty little self I 

" Nettie, you are not suflBlciently respect- 
fill, my child. Wben you allude to a 
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Countess, you should speak of ^ her ladyship ' ; 
it is her due/' Mr. Norman remonstrated 
gently. 

** I will," said Nettie, " and it sounds so 
much bigger too than just ^ she ' and * her.' 
' Her ladyship on the river ' suggests a boat 
as big as a barge, to begin with — '' 

" You had better go. Baby, and see her 
ladyship in it," said Estella, looking up from 
her book. 

"That plan would hardly meet Mr. 
Eaynewater's views," said Mary, " it is an 
undeniable fact^ father, that the young man 
is head over ears in love with our Stella, 
and her ladyship, who evidently adores this 
feckless youth, confessed the state of his 
heart to me in a whisper." 

" Miss Theodosia Braun is going to com- 
mence an action for breach of promise 
against Mr. Peregrine Latimer/' said 
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Estella, anxious to divert her father's atten- 
tion from the idea of the Countess's son's 
aspirations. 

" And there are other and far worse 
charges against Mr. Latimer already," said 
Jonathan. 

" Oh ! yes; he has robbed Mrs. Vivian," 
cried Nettie. ^^ Eonald was here an hour ago 
and told us all about it, and he told mcy not 
as a secret you know, or else I should not 
repeat it, of course ; but he just whispered 
to me that Hilda had refused him, and told 
him that she loved her profession a thousand 
times better than all the men in the world. 

^^ Eonald said that as he was sure she 
meant that, it would be very foolish of him 
to make himself unhappy about her any 
longer ; and I told him it would be wicked 
of him to trouble about a girl who did not 
care a sou for him, when there were •- 
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Oh ! never mind what I said to him/' Nettie 
suddenly exclaimed, checking herself as 
she found all the others eagerly watching 
her tell-tale face. ^' I managed to comfort 
him with my nonsensical chatter, and that 
was the most important thing ; for he went 
away smiling after all." 

" Mr. Latimer has jobbed Mrs. Vivian ! '^ 
exclaimed Mr. Norman, whose mind was not 
adapted to rapid reception. "You be quiet 
for a minute, Baby dear, and just let Jona- 
than tell me what all this means.'' 

Then Jonathan most circumstantially de- 
livered himself of all the charges brought 
against Mr. Latimer by Mrs. Yivian, Hilda, 
and last, but by no means least, by Theo- 
dosia. 

" She does not care about the money, 
however," said Johnny, by way of peroration, 
'^but she is fully determined to wed the 
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man ; and if he makes any difficulties, now 
that she has told him he may keep the 
money and welcome, she will bring an 
action against him for breach of promise." 

"Then may she win the day, and so 
promising a husband I '' said Mr. Norman 
laughing; "no jury could possibly award 
those two a fitter punishment than to com- 
pel them to matrimony.'' 

" He could not obey the jury in that case 
though, fether,*' said Mary, " for he has a 
wife living here in London at this moment, 
to whom he was married just five-and- 
twenty years ago/' 

Mary now proceeded to recapitulate the 
startling facts which Mrs. Ashe had told 
Mrs. Vivian and Hilda, at Mr. St. Helier's 
that morning. For Mrs. Ashe had been 
married to Latimer, then John Bell, just 
twenty-five years ago# 
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He was then in a responsible position, as 
sub-manager in a provincial bank. He had 
forged a signature, robbed his employers, 
been tried, convicted, and sent out to Wes- 
tern Australia for fourteen years ; " that was 
before '64, of course,'' explained Jonathan, 
who had already heard this account of Mary's, 
and who now continued it in his own fashion. 

^^John Bell left his wife in the old 
country, of course, while he went to seek 
fresh fortunes in the new. 

** He escaped three years after his arrival, 
made his way to the sheep-farming districts, 
prospered, and turned up in London again, 
a wiser and a white-haired, though perhaps 
not a better, man.'' 

"And his wife?" asked Mr. Norman, 
who felt as if the Gardens had suddenly been 
turned into a recreation-ground for lunatics, 
escaped forgers, frantic spinsters, deserted 
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wives, widows with husbands, etc. He was 
literally afraid to think any further on so 
painful a subject. 

" His wife ran away with another man,*' 
said Mary very quietly, "but she repents 
her follies and her faults now — ^^ 

*^ Good Lord ! you don^t mean to say that 
she iBia the Oardens too ! '' exclaimed Mr. 
Norman uneasUy; "really, girls, if this sort 
of thing is going on I must insist upon your 
not going into the Gardens at all in future." 

" You will trust Mary and me to look 
after them, Mr. T^OTman— father ^ won^t you ? '* 
said Jonathan, laying his hand on his revered 
Mary's, and leading her towards her father. 

" I'm only three years older than he is, 
&ther dear,'' pleaded Mary, looking about 
fifteen in her sudden blushing bashfulness, 
" and Johnny thinks we shall all be happier 
if, if—" 
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* ^ If our Mary can be elevated to the im- 
portant rank of a married womauj by becom- 
ing Mrs. Curtis, eh ? " 

Mr. Norman laughed quite cheerfuUy as 
a gleam of something like reliable light 
flashed upon him through the bewildering 
clouds of mystification, with which the 
gossippy news he had listened to for the 
last half-hour had filled his brain. 

Estella, who knew all about Mary and 
Jonathan's intention, was now occupied in 
making certain signals from the window to 
a gentleman who was seated on a campstool 
in the Gardens, and who now, in answer to 
her summons, stepped into the drawing-room. 

* ^ I think I shall be well taken care of 
too, father dear,'' said Estella, laying her 
hand upon St. Helier's arm, "and with — 
with Everard to look after me, you'll trust 
me in the Gardens too, won't you ? " 
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" We parted in haste and anger once, Mr. 
Norman,'* said St. Helier, smiling; " you 
won't refuse me your hand now, I hope, 
since your generous daughter has promised 
me her's — for life.*' 

"Oh! father! could anything be more 
touching, more charming, more romantic, 
more like a delicious novel than that?" 
cried Nettie, rapturously, "now you have 
only to say ^ Bless — ^bless you my children,' 
and pretend to sprinkle some rose-water 
over their heads." 

Mr. Norman took St. Helier's hand into 
his with a cordial grasp. 

" I am very thankful and very happy," 
he said, and went away to seat himself by 
the window. 

Too much seemed to have happened to 
him within the last hour. Two daughters 
to be given away out of this happy home of 
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theirs; what would become of him in the 
solitude of this great London house ? 

"I'm not going to run away from you 
just yet though, father/' said the Baby, 
kneeling on the floor by his side. 

It seemed as though she had divined his 
thoughts. 

" You must never leave me, my Baby, my 
own little one," he said, and felt quite 
injured as he heard the plaintive inflection 
of his own voice. 

**I can^t promise that, father darling,'' 
said Nettie, quite bravely, " but I will pro- 
mise to stay with you one whole year for 
certain — the year of my Konald's probation," 
she added solemnly. ** You see, I don' 
think he quite knows his own mind yet, so 
I have begged him to go away for a year, 
and by the time he comes back — " 

Her father listened to her, quite as much 
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astonished by her extreme solemnity as by 
the news she was imparting to him about 
the arrangements she, his Baby, his little 
giddy chatterbox, had made for herself and 
her future husband. 

^^ Mrs. Vivian is in dreadful trouble about 
this horrid Latimer man« and about the 
money he has stolen/' Nettie continued, still 
whispering, " and I want to persuade him, 
my Ronald, you know, to take his mother 
over to the States and let them put all her 
money matters straight again there. 

^ ' He and I talked over the preliminaries 
in the Gardens this afternoon, before he 
called here that was, and to-morrow I know 
I can quite convince him, if I tell him that 
you approve of my plan." 

" I shall certainly approve of any plan, 
Nettie, which leaves you at home with your 
poor lonely old father, and lets me find you 
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unclianged at least, and as bright and 
cheerful, and as much my Baby as ever." 

" But you are not going to be left poor 
and lonely at all, father dear, dear father," 
said Estella, who had caught sight of his 
dejected face. 

** The only change will be for your aggran- 
dizement, for you will have good sons as 
well as naughty daughters now, and two 
houses instead of one. 

" The grand one in the Gardens, of which 
Mrs. Curtis will do the honours for you; 
and the little one in the Grove, to which 
you will come for rest and aesthetic relaxa- 
tion, when the matter-of-fact tyrants here 
bully you beyond even your powers of 
patient endurance." 

" And in the Grove, Mrs. St. Holier intends 
to put me through a course of training in 
the Fine Arts ? " said Mr. Norman, smiling. 
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" Ah ! my poor Stella, you will find your aged 
pupil but a very sorry subject for the 
experiments necessary to the new-fangled 
notions of culture." 

^^ I am not going to turn schoolmistress, 
&ther/' laughed Estella, looking brighter 
and happier than her father ever remem- 
bered to have seen her. ^^ I am going to be 
a very diligent pupil, and to finish my novel 
straight away now, for I have found a plot 
in real life for it, a master-mind to guide me." 

" And a real hero for the plot and your- 
self, my Stella ? " asked he who had so long 
been her secret hero already. 

She laid her hands in his as he spoke, and 
lifted her sweet lips to his for the kiss 
which, given and accepted there, in her 
father's presence, seemed to sanctify the 
clandestine betrothal to which she had con- 
sented under the old oak in the Oardens 
that morniDg. 
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And he, her hero ? 

Even as he kissed her with that kiss of 
betrothal, he felt in his heart what a sorry 
hero he had in truth been, while her 
admiring love had so exalted him 

But his was a noble and generous nature, 
and he resolved that, in future at least, he 
should prove himself thoroughly worthy of 
that high place in his sweet love's regard, 
of which she had from the first deemed him 
completely deserving. 

Is there more to be said ? 

Perhaps a few explanatory words to such 
readers as utterly disdain to read ought 
between the lines. 

Mrs. Toegoode's pretty sister Ada, whom 
we have only seen much veiled as Mrs. 
Ashe, had married John Bell before he 
became a forger and convict. 

During her lord's temporary absence, she 
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had tempted young Everard 8t. Helier to 
run away from his home and his duties 
with her. 

When St. Helier had discovered the dis- 
graceful facts connected with the woman 
whom he had thought to make his wife, he 
left her in Bome^ where they had been 
Uying, and where she fell a victim to the 
virulent small-pox^ which under ignorant 
and careless treatment had robbed her of 
her only treasure — her beauty. 

Her sister Adela-ida, who was in Rome at 
the time, heard of the unfortunate creature's 
destitute and abandoned condition, but 
utterly refused to go near the infected house. 

She, however, communicated with the 
kind, sad maiden lady, her aunt, Miss 
Trevor, who, like a true Samaritan, went 
over to the City on the Hills, tended and 
watched over her unhappy niece, and 
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brought her back into the ways, if not of 
pleasantness, at least — of peace. 

It was but on the day after Hilda's debut^ 
just as Donald and Jonathan had left Gfren- 
fell Street, that Ada Bell, being alone in 
the house with the Signorina, was compelled 
to answer an imperious rat-tat at the door, 
which she opened to — her husband. 

She recognised him more by his voice 
than by his appearance, for the years which 
had blanched his rayen locks had made 
other considerable changes too, though 
nought could detract from the man's im- 
posing proportions. 

He looked at her, suppressed a shudder, 
and recognised her ? — not at all. 

Was he bent on robbing or doing any 
sort of harm to Hilda, her gracious, generous, 
kind and gentle friend ? That was Mrs. Ada 
Bell's instant and terrifying thought, and 
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it led her to tell Hilda the truth as soon 
as her unsuspecting, but much suspected^ 
visitor had departed. 

The results that followed this informa- 
tion, and the consequent visit to Mr. St. 
Holier, have been written of upon the lines, 
and need no farther explanation. 

There is but another paragraph due to 
our good-hearted unfortunate friend the 
Hausfrau Braun, who spent a very sad 
evening in her lonely great house in the 
Gardens, while her neighbours at No. 40 
were all rejoicing. 

For Mrs. Braun felt herself deserted and 
broken-hearted. 

Her daughter, her darling Dosie had 
abandoned her, and fled from London and 
from England — ^with her lover, Peregrine 
Latimer 

Last Christmas, 1878, Mrs. Braun 
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received a long letter from Canada, in answer 
to which she sent away a Bank of England 
note for £50, enclosed in a sheet of paper 
on which she had written these lines : — 

" Mein Dosie, 

" De money wat I send to-day is 
mein for you. Wat remane of your's shall 
not be touch until you come for it your one 
self. So it will gro, and so it may gf o till 
the grass is griin on my grave; vile I have one 
penny, de half of him is always your one, 
mein poor darling, and vile I live, de half 
mein home and all mein love is your one too, 
my beloved and much onhappy child. Belief 
in the onchangin' love of your mother." 

When Hilda wrote to Eonald, ^'Ars hnga 
vita hrevis e%tp she had folly resolved to 
devote her life, however short it might be, 
to the steady pursuit of that art to which 
she now felt herself irrevocably wedded. 
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Nor could even Lord Goselyngge's re- 
peated and earnest entreaties alter her reso« 
lution. 

The only man who could have hoped to 
yie with Art for the possession of the singer's 
devoted allegiance, had promised his name, 
his faith and his love to another, and so 
the lyric stage has not been robbed as yet 
of this queen of song, who is always the 
most welcome guest, as she has proved her- 
self the most faithful Mend, of that happy 
fiBSthetic couple now living in the Multum 
in Parvo of Little Grenfell Grove. 
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